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National Recreation Congress 


Cleveland, Ohio October 2-6, 1950 


Headquarters—Statler Hotel 


To Friends of Recreation: 


We cordially invite you to attend the 32nd National Recreation Congress. Cleveland is 
a fitting place in which to take a midcentury look at recreation. 


Here, in a series of special conferences, some thirty-five discussion meetings, eight gen- 
eral sessions, activity training sessions, demonstrations, exhibits and other features, recreation 
leaders of the country will have a five-day opportunity to exchange information and experience. 

The increasing recognition of the vital part recreation plays in American life makes it 
doubly important for board members, volunteers and community leaders, as well as professional 
recreation leaders, to come and plan together for more effective recreation services for all the 
people. 


Come to Cleveland in October. All are welcome. 


T. E. Rivers, Secretary 
National Recreation Congress 


Hotel Information: 


The following hotels have allocated rooms for the Recreation Congress: 
Statler, Allerton, Auditorium, Hollenden, Carter and Cleveland. Congress 
Headquarters—Statler Hotel. Make your reservations directly with the 
hotel of your choice. 


Special one and two day conferences for the following groups: 


Rural Recreation Leaders Industrial Recreation Leaders 

Hospital Recreation Workers Chief Executives of Park and Recre- 
ation Agencies 

American Recreation Society—Meetings of the professional group will be 

held Saturday and Sunday, September 30th and October Ist, in the Statler 

Hotel prior to opening of Congress. Luncheon, Wednesday, October 4th. 


Schedule of Discussion Meetings 


S > xe 76 
Congress Committees See page 172. 
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A quiet wayside rest on a mountain trail in 
Austria. Walking for the sheer joy of it has 
long been a popular form of recreation the 
world over. Today, increased interest and 
significant advances in additional recreation 
activities are reported in many lands. The 
recreational habits of many peoples have 
been influenced to large extent by the 
American troops stationed there during or 
since the last war. From all corners of the 
globe letters and visiters come to the NRA 
bringing recreation problems and inquiries. 
Photo by courtesy of Austrian Consulate 
General, Information Department, N. Y. 
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Next Issue 


The September issue of RECREATION, to be 
published the latter part of August, will 
bring you last minute news regarding the 
Midcentury Congress in Cleveland, sugges- 
tions for fall and winter programs—includ- 
ing Hallowe’en. An article on management- 
union recreation within industrial plants 
will deal with solutions to the problems 
involved in a cooperative set-up; and one on 
university-community cooperation will give 
details of a successfully operating program 
which involves all local agencies concerned 
with the welfare of youth. A blow-by-blow 
description of putting on the famous Greek 
Games at Barnard College will be rich with 
special-event ideas for many readers, and 
will present a pattern which can readily be 
followed by other groups, schools, recrea- 
tion departments, physical education de- 
partments or camps. DON’T MISS THE 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE! 
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STATE, Park service has increased. 
Vogel State Park, Blairsville, Ga. 
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FEDERAL. Many recreation resources oF 
developed. Sailing on Lake Mead. ' 





INTERNATIONAL. Recreation has no 
national boundary. Cycling in Sweden. 


Swedish Travel Information Bureau, Inc. 























reation Association, as one of its services to 
the recreation movement, has issued a municipal 
recreation year book as a record of community 
recreation expenditures, activities, 
leadership and management in the United States 
and Canada. The municipal year book, which is 
now issued biennially, affords a guide to the 
growth and development of community recreation. 

In recent years, the expansion of community 
recreation has been paralleled to a degree by the 
growth of recreation activity on state and federal 
levels as well as in other countries. No periodic 
record comparable to that provided by the munici- 
pal year book is now available concerning trends 
and significant recreation developments in the 
states, the Federal Government or abroad. 

The June 1946 issue of RECREATION carried 
articles giving some of the information then avail- 
able as to what was being done by the states in 
the field of recreation. As Howard Braucher said 
in his editorial for that issue: “The time has now 
come when we should all know much more about 
our state government programs Whatever 
may happen in localities and in the nation, it is 
now clear that state government in the United 
States is to have a large part in the recreation pic- 
ture, that the people themselves wish it so, that 
the people themselves are prepared to see con- 
tinuous, generous, substantial support of state 


F° MORE THAN forty years, the National Rec- 


facilities, 


government recreation programs.” 

In January 1947, RECREATION published ma- 
terial on several of the federal agencies making the 
most important present peacetime contribution to 
recreation. In his editorial for that issue, Howard 
Braucher said: “Both the articles on state govern- 
ment recreation and federal recreation are parts 
of a longer, more comprehensive study of what is 
available in recreation today, what is needed and 
desired that is not now available . . . One can- 
not well face what is needed without listing what 
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Editorial 











now is being done.” 

In September 1948, RECREATION carried an ar- 
ticle entitled “Internationally Speaking” which 
described the part the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation has played in establishing recreation 
facilities and programs in many lands. A reference 
was also made in that article to the first Inter- 
national Recreation Congress held in Los Angeles 
in 1932 which was organized by the association 
with the cooperation of an advisory committee on 
which thirty-two countries were represented. 

In this issue of RECREATION, the National Rec- 
reation Association presents statements in statis- 
tical and narrative form concerning the services of 
state and federal government agencies furnishing 
recreation for the people. It also affords evidence 
of recreational interests in many lands and recre- 
ation projects initiated since the end of the Second 
World War. 

The association believes this issue will bring use- 
ful and significant information to all who are in- 
terested in recreation as an important phase of 
life in the world today. Owing to limitations of 
time and space, some of the information is in- 
complete and fragmentary. Ifa publication of this 
sort proves to meet a genuine need, and if the de- 
mand merits, the association intends to publish a 
state-federal-international recreation year book at 
two-year intervals to alternate with its long-estab- 
lished and well-received municipal recreation year 
book. 

Grateful acknowledgment is given to the many 
individuals and agencies that have furnished the 
information, photographs and other material used 
in this issue. 
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IN 1949 


Most of the services listed below are equally available to, and used by, gov- 
ernmental and private agencies in the United States—local, state and national. 
Many of them are also extended to individuals and groups in other countries. 


different communities, in every state (and including 262 foreign cities), received advice on recre- 
ation problems through correspondence and consultation bureau. 
recreation leaders and laymen interested in recreation (393 of them in foreign countries) received 


RECREATION, the monthly magazine of the movement. 


federal agencies with major concern for recreation were served directly or through the Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation by consultation or special field service. 


states were helped with their state recreation problems and services. Four field workers, 3 full time 
and | part time, were assigned to help state government agencies active in recreation. 


delegates from 373 cities in 45 states and 2 foreign countries attended the 31st National Recrea- 


tion Congress. 


cities, towns and villages participated in the 25th annual observance of National and International 
Music Week. 


employed and volunteer leaders (serving various racial groups) were given special training in 
recreation skills, methods and programs at institutes held in 130 cities in 37 states. 


cities were given requested service through the visits of field workers. Many cities were visited 


several times during the year. 


cities in 27 states were assisted through personal visits by the Katherine F. Barker Memorial Field 
Secretary for Women and Girls. 


cities in 24 states were helped by 3 field workers in the development of adequate recreation pro- 
grams for minority groups. 


cities in 17 states received special field service in connection with their plans to develop and 
strengthen their service in arts and crafts. In 21 of these, special training institutes were conducted 


for leaders. 


cities received the personal services of the specialists on recreation areas and facilities and recre- 


ation buildings. 


appraisals of recreation administration, personnel and facilities were completed in 1949. 


companies received periodical bulletins on industrial recreation problems and development. A num- 
ber of industrial plants were visited by a special worker giving part time to help industries and 
municipal recreation departments meet recreation needs of workers. 
leaders received the Summer Playground Notebook which helps improve and extend playground 
programs and services. 
individuals received the Playground and Recreation Bulletin Service. The association’s publications 
were more widely used in 1949 than ever before. A number of the new publications issued were 
based upon comprehensive study and research. 

RECREATION 
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Massie-Missouri Resources Division 


State parks bring to the people a greater understanding of the beauty and value of wil- 
derness areas and of their enjoyment. Trails for riding, hiking, camping are provided. 
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RECREATION 
SERVICES 


a STORY O] it people of the nation are do- 
ing for the elves 


state governments 


in recreation, through their 
is a thrilling one. It has been 
an outstanding elopment in the field of recre- 
ation since the and is not confined to any 
one section of the country. In addition to the de- 
velopment of state parks, forest recreation services, 
fish and wildlife nservation, and the promotion 
of tourist and ition recreation activities, the 
states are increasingly providing services to local 
communities them with their local recre- 
ation problems rty-five states have some ser- 
vice of this type, ten employing one or more full- 
time workers 
Rural areas i e states also are receiving more 
and more hel th their recreation programs. 
Forty-one stat ultural services have at least 
one worker gi part time to state leadership 
in this field. |] teen of these states have at 
least one full In addition, county 


person 
extension worke1 clude recreation in their pro- 
grams in a ma ty of states. 

Just as the Federal Government has created an 
interagency recr¢ committee, so the states are 
increasingly establishing similar cooperative ma- 
chinery. State ittees are generally composed 
of state counterparts of the federal agencies plus 
such agencies as planning and development boards. 
A few states include private groups; three states 
have recreatiot ls or commissions. 


State Interagency Committees 


Interagen interdepartmental committees 


on the state | re first set up in 1946 for the 
purpose of ng information among state 
departments ed with recreation and with 


similar group er states, providing means 
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Pennsylvania State Departmeni of Commerce 


At World’s End State Park, Pa. 


for mutual assistance, clarifying the responsibilities 
and functions of state and local governments, dis- 
covering areas where recognized recreation ser- 
vices are not being provided by state departments 
and planning for meeting these needs, and de- 
termining where special studies or surveys may 
be desirable and recommending plans for making 
them. 

Interagency organizations are a means of pro- 
viding such coordination without setting up a new 
governmental agency or expending additional 
funds. Membership is usually restricted to state 
departments, although some states include private 
agencies among their members. A complete list 
of the states now having such committees will be 
found in the check list on page 122. The plans and 
services of the committees mentioned below are 
typical of those now actively functioning. 

The State Inter-Agency Committee in California 
was established by the governor on February 24, 
1950 for the purpose of seeking maximum utiliza- 
tion of the state’s recreation resources. It will 
determine what recreation problems _ involve 
various agencies, such as the State Recreation 
Commission, Department of Education, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Department of Public 
Health, and so on. Wider utilization of camping 
facilities, including those at state beaches and 
parks, will be studied, and problems of community 
recreation given attention. 

The Michigan State Inter-Agency Council on 
Recreation, composed of twelve state departments 
and advisory groups that have a responsibility for 
recreation, was organized in 1947. It coordinates 
the recreation activities and functions of the state 
arms of government, promotes and develops over- 
all public recreation programs for the state, recom- 
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mends needed recreation activities to the proper 
state departments, develops a continuous and sys- 
tematic program of fact-finding on recreation 
needs, and encourages communities to set up 
adequate recreation programs. This year, it is 
initiating a two-year experimental program to give 
better recreation leadership to the state. Funds 
have been provided by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion to employ a full-time executive secretary 
who will carry on the work of the committee. 

The Minnesota Governor’s Advisory Committee 
on Recreation, established May 9, 1946, has com- 
pleted a study of state agency recreation programs. 
The executive committee has voted to present a 
bill to the 1951 state legislature for the creation 
of a state recreation commission to be set up to 
devise ways and means of carrying on a state 
consultant service. 

The first project of the Mississippi Inter- 
Agency Recreation Committee, which was organ- 
ized in 1948, was a survey of the recreation 
programs and objectives of state agencies engaged 
in recreation activities, people served, resources, 
problems and needs as seen by these agencies. The 
results will be used by the steering committee in 
formulating a program. A series of district con- 
ferences has been sponsored to enable city and 
county officials, recreation board members and 
community leaders to discuss methods of develop- 
ing city and rural recreation programs. Mississippi 
is one of the two states in which the committee 
has sponsored training institutes for professional 
recreation leaders. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Recre- 
ation in Tennessee has also sponsored leadership 
training institutes and program organization 
meetings. The committee is attempting to stimu- 
late recreation in very small communities by work- 
ing through local committees to determine the 
type of program wanted and the proper approach 
to attain it 

The Washington Inter-Agency Committee on 
Recreation, under the active chairmanship of the 
governor, was created early in 1949. Its objec- 
tives are to utilize the facilities and knowledge of 
the various departments, coordinate their activities 
in an effort to improve facilities for out-of-state 
guests, and assist communities in developing their 
own recreation programs. Printed material is now 
being prepared to be circulated among local off- 
cials to inform them of the state’s resources in 
personnel, equipment and facilities which will aid 
them in their program promotion. 

The committees in Louisiana and Michigan are 
making studies of state agency recreation pro- 
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grams, and the Washington committee has made 
a study of park and recreation facilities in the 
state. In Missouri, the committee has approved a 
set of principles to guide federal agencies in de- 
veloping plans in the state. 


State Colleges and Universities 


The work done by the state colleges and univer- 
sities through their extension divisions was re- 
ported at some length in the State Recreation 
/ssue of RECREATION magazine, published in June, 
1946. Since then, many of these institutions have 
expanded their services, and others have employed 
field recreation consultants and community ser- 
vice directors to “take the college off campus,” 
and provide advisory service to communities. 
Short courses, conferences and workshops for in- 
dividuals and community groups are offered; the 
drama and music departments often take their 
productions on state-wide tours; art exhibitions 
are held; poetry, drama and music festivals, in 
which local poets, dramatists and musicians are 
given a hearing, are sponsored; cooperation on 
solving community problems is given ; and endless 
queries are answered by correspondence. 

The examples presented below of services 
offered by the state colleges do not include agri- 
cultural colleges, which are discussed in the sec- 
tion on agricultural extension services. Neither 
is any reference made to the private colleges, 
although many of them are doing valuable work 
in this field. 

The Extension Division of the University of 
Florida has for several years sponsored short 
recreation training courses conducted by specialists 
of the National Recreation Association. In 1948, 
fourteen three-day courses were held throughout 
the state and, in 1949, thirteen one-week courses. 

Considerable service to communities in the state 
is available through the University of Idaho. A 
member of the staff of the Department of Physical 
Education has been visiting communities, on re- 
quest, to assist with the organization of recreation 
programs. He has also aided the Agricultural 
Extension Service in recreation leadership train- 
ing work. 

Indiana University employs two recreation con- 
sultants who have conducted short training courses 
and classes for professional recreation leaders, 
school teachers and other groups in folk and square 
dancing and social recreation. It makes surveys 
and gives assistance with local recreation prob- 
lems. In cooperation with various park organiza- 
tions, the university organizes and directs the 
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Lee State Park, South Carolina 


Picnicking areas attract family groups. 


annual Great Lakes Park Training Institute at 
Pokagon State Park. 

The University of Iowa is preparing a catalogue 
of audio-visual aids which will represent the 
largest collection of films ever made available in 
Iowa. A play festival is held each spring during 
which two days are set aside for community group 
participation. The university sponsors periodic 
art exhibitions, with civic organizations and com- 
munity groups invited to arrange for special visits 
—lectures given by qualified guides. 

In 1946, the University of Minnesota appointed 
a field recreation consultant who visits com- 
munities, makes comprehensive community sur- 
veys as well as more limited surveys of recreation 
facilities, and assists with a wide variety of local 
problems, such as the formation of youth councils, 
leadership training, referendums and administra- 
tive matters. The university is cooperating with 
the state mental hospitals in training recreation 
leaders for work with the hospital patients. 

The community services program of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has assisted numerous small 
communities in such projects as forming com- 
munity councils, developing parks and other rec- 
reation facilities, working out leisure-time activity 
programs for various groups, housing libraries, 
and conducting workshops for leaders. The super- 
visor of the program visits communities, on re- 


quest, and helps to analyze needs, survey re- 
sources, and plan action programs to strengthen 
areas of community life which do not appear to be 
fully developed 

The University of New Hampshire’s recreation 
specialist has done a great deal in the field of 
community recreation organization. She holds in- 
stitutes, works with schools, and serves as a state 
recreation field consultant. The university co- 
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operates with other state departments in promoting 
state-wide recreation through university sources, 

The University of Oklahoma holds short courses 
and conferences for such diversified groups as 
those of mothers, swimming pool operators, scout 
leaders and drum majors. The activities scheduled 
by the extension division in 1949 included poetry 
and massed band festivals, radio and audio-visual 
conferences, the annual camping institute and a 
marching band clinic. 

A series of three-day institutes in various parts 
of the state had been sponsored by the University 
of Tennessee. These were open without charge to 
all adults interested in recreation leadership. The 
university is promoting community organization 
for recreation, but the work is largely in the plan- 
ning stage at the present time. 

The Extension Division of the University of 
Utah offers square dance institutes for Mormon 
recreation leaders and those of other groups, and 
operates a children’s swimming program and an 
athletic program for the eight-to-fourteen-year- 
old age group in the university area. The courses 
given in arts and crafts appreciation are continually 
oversubscribed, and the division’s film loan library 
is steadily growing in order to meet demands. 


State Parks 


For state parks, the period between 1946 and 
1950 was one of rehabilitation and growth. During 
the war years, there was virtually no expansion 
or construction of new facilities, and even the nor- 
mal maintenance operations were sharply cur- 
tailed because of the shortage of personnel and 
materials. After the war, with people increasingly 
turning to outdoor recreation in leisure hours, the 


.State park authorities found that their areas and 


facilities were seriously overtaxed. On the whole, 
they have risen to the occasion. New areas have 
been acquired, new facilities constructed, and 
plans made for greater expansion in the future. 
Recreation leaders and nature specialists are 
being hired by park authorities, and the programs 
provided by these leaders, as well as the trailside 
museums and exhibits that have been set up, have 
brought to the people a greater understanding of 
the beauty and value of their parks and wilder- 
ness areas, and increased enjoyment in their use. 
Space does not permit a detailed report of the 
improvements that have been made in all state 
parks since 1946, but the states mentioned here 
are among those which have provided increased 
park services or facilities in the postwar years.* 





*More detailed information on developments in these and other 
states available from 1949 Yearbook of Parks and Recreation Progress, 
published by the National Conference on State Parks, Washington, 
D. C., from which a great part of this data was taken. 
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The California Division of Beaches and Parks 
has been faced with a serious overutilization prob- 
lem which has resulted in damage to many of the 
areas. A gradual change in the division’s policy 
of fostering conducted athletic activities is now 
proposed, and nearly all phases of the recreation 
program that do not emphasize the natural attrac- 
tions of the parks will be excluded. Naturalists 
will continue to conduct nature walks and camp- 
fire programs, which have proved extremely 
popular and which are believed to have assisted 
the ranger force in preserving the parks. A system 
of nature trails with trail-side exhibits is being 
developed, and a full-time staff is working on the 
production of mounted specimens and dioramas 
for a central nature lodge. Several other smaller 
museums are also being set up. About 110 miles 
of a proposed 3,000 mile hiking and riding trail 
system, extending in a loop from one end of the 
state to the other, have been completed. 

In lowa, sums appropriated for the implemen- 
tation of the “Twenty-five-year Conservation 
Plan” are to be expended for major repairs, capital 
improvements and additional areas. Since the 
southern portion of Iowa has no natural lakes, a 
large part of the appropriation has been allocated 
for the development of artificial lakes, the ultimate 
aim being to have a body of water for recreation 
use within twenty-five miles of every home. 

Michigan has made great progress in providing 
recreation opportunities in state parks. Archery 
ranges have been established; areas have been 
closed to hunting and set aside for the training 
of hunting dogs and conducting of field trials; 
canoe trips, with landings and campsites, have 
been mapped on a few streams; winter sports are 
being encouraged in appropriate locations ; bridle, 
foot and nature trails are being improved and ex- 
tended; areas have been opened for hunting and 
trapping on park land wherever possible. The fine 
camping program, conducted in cooperation with 
the Department of Public Instruction, is discussed 
in the section devoted to state education depart- 
ments. 

New York has succeeded admirably in estab- 
lishing provisions for many kinds of recreation 
without damaging the natural characteristics of 
the areas used. Swimming, skiing, tobogganing, 
roller and ice skating, miniature and regulation 
golf, tennis, archery and softball, to mention but 
a few activities, may all be enjoyed in New York’s 
extensive park system. 

After a long period during which there was no 
expansion, Oklahoma embarked on a development 
program in 1947 under which one park is being 
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provided with a lodge building, dining and dance 
halls and forty sleeping cabins. This project will 
be completed early in 1950. Ninety-eight build- 
ings of various types have been constructed in 
seven areas, and a 3,000-acre tract of land has 
been acquired on which a new state park will be 
developed in the course of the next five years. 

Extensive additions, totalling more than 7,300 
acres, have been made to Oregon’s state parks 
since 1946. The state now controls all but twenty- 
three miles of its 325 miles of coast line, and a 
recent report by the chief counsel of the highway 
commission recommended that “the shore be de- 
clared purely recreational, from which operation 
of motor vehicles would be prohibited.” Plans for 
acquiring additional coastal areas are under way, 
and observation shelters overlooking the ocean 
have been constructed. 

Day camps, conservation training schools and 
nature clubs are operated in the parks of South 
Carolina. Trailer-type cabins have been bought 
and full-scale cabins built to serve as family vaca- 
tion units. The demand for organized camping 
facilities and family cabins is greater than can 
be met at the present time. 

The Tennessee Division of State Parks employs 
a recreation planner who assists city and county 
officials in planning and developing local parks 
and recreation areas, and a program specialist 
who plans special events and recreation activities 
and promotes a better understanding of nature 
and outdoor activities. 

Work on a project for providing group activity 
camps in the parks is under way in Texas. Con- 
struction has been started in one park and plans 
for five others are now in preparation. Another 
project, the removal of weeds and heavy vegeta- 
tion from fishing lakes, was so successful in early 
experiments that it is being continued. 

The program in Washington places a heavy 
emphasis on camping, Overnight camps, trailer 
camps and group camps for young people are now 
being operated, and additional facilities are being 
constantly added. Washington encourages the 
volunteer assistance of community groups in the 
development of poorly-equipped parks, and some 
of this work has been extremely successful. 


Agricultural Extension Services 


The Agricultural Extension Service, established 
by law in 1914, is jointly administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the 
state agricultural colleges, county governments 
and farm organizations. Its objective is to im- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Art Keil, West Palm Beach News Service 


Some universities sponsor recreation courses by spe- 
cialists. Above, Univ. of Florida training institute. 


ntinued from page 121) 

prove the economic, social and cultural life of the 
rural population; and steadily increasing empha- 
sis is being placed on recreation as an important 
factor in attaining this goal. During 1949, forty- 
two states gave recreation service through AES, 
and fourteen had at least one full-time worker. 
Since the need is so great, and the number of 
trained recreation leaders so small, most of these 
workers devoted their time to organizing and con- 
ducting leadership training institutes. Working 
with leaders of 4-H clubs, home demonstration 
units, farm women’s groups and other rural or- 
ganizations, they are gradually building a trained 
staff of recreation leaders who will bring increased 
enjoyment of music, drama, crafts, dancing, social 
recreation and many other activities to farm 
homes and communities. 

A great deal of extension service work is done 
through the 4-H clubs, which sponsor summer 
camps, recreation institutes, activity programs and 
tours, in addition to carrying on their farm train- 
ing and homemaking programs. A rural arts and 
recreation program, sponsored by the 4-H clubs 
in cooperation with the United States Rubber 
Company for the purpose of developing recreation 
opportunities and stimulating an appreciation of 
rural arts, has aroused a great deal of interest. 
In 1948, there were 1,829,250 members—an all- 
enrolled in 81,000 4-H clubs. 

Farm women’s organizations have for many 
years sponsored group camps, affording their 
members educational camping 


time record 


enjoyable and 
experiences. 

The states specifically mentioned in this brief 
summary are typical of many others that are giv- 
ing recreation service to rural areas through AES. 
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In Arkansas, where a full-time community ae. 
tivity specialist was employed for the first time 
in 1949, real progress has been made in estab- 
lishing continuing activities, with local people as. 
suming responsibility for carrying out plans made 
under the guidance of the specialist. 

Home demonstration clubs in Colorado have 
sponsored community nights and bookmobiles. One 
club has made boxes in which books can be carried 
in private cars to areas beyond the range of 
regular library service. These home demonstra- 
tion units have shown a growing interest in music 
and crafts, particularly leathercraft. In many in- 
stances, the members themselves tan the leather 
with which they work. Colorado’s full-time rec- 
reation specialist has been on leave for graduate 
study during most of the past year and, on his 
return, early in 1950, he plans to initiate a series 
of training institutes more comprehensive in scope 
than anything previously attempted in the state, 

The annual report of Georgia’s recreation 
specialist stated that during 1949, 31,161 residents 
had improved their home recreation; 1,442 com- 
munities were assisted in recreation (some of this 
work was done through county agents) ; and 282 
club and community houses were created. Local 
talent contests, featuring almost every imaginable 
type of talent, have been sponsored by AES. 

A full-time recreation specialist in Kansas has 
been appointed only recently, and work in this 
state is still in the planning stage. There has been 
little recreation in the 4-H program and the 
present plan is to introduce it in county-wide 
meetings as a preliminary to starting leadership 
training institutes. A party book and other re- 
source material will be issued. 

Louisiana’s assistant rural sociologist devotes 
much of her time to recreation service, her pro- 
gram consisting largely of square dancing, stunts, 
party games and social activities. Training courses 
sponsored by her are usually of a demonstrational 
nature. 

The full-time recreation specialists in Massa- 
chusetts hold leaders’ training institutes for adults 
and youth, give advisory service to communities 
in planning and organizing local services, and pro- 
vide holiday bulletins, lending libraries and loan 
kits. They also assist with camping programs 
and promote home recreation. 

In New Mexico, the rural drama program is 
attracting increasing participation. Ten counties 
produced one-act plays at the 4-H summer camp 
in 1949, and district play contests are planned 
for 1950. Handcrafts are also popular — almost 
every county in the state had a handcrafts school 
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last spring. New Mexico has a large Spanish- 
speaking population and 4-H leaders are giving 
recreation services to this group. A state-wide 
social recreation program is sponsored by the 
women of the Farm Bureau. To promote group 
and community singing, a new songbook, contain- 
ing fifty-four numbers, has been published and 
distributed to all 4-H club members. 

Special training for summer camp leaders was 
given to approximately 1,800 4-H club members 
in Oregon last year. Leadership training insti- 
tutes were conducted in five counties, and many 
single meetings, with emphasis on games and song 
leadership, were held. Special meetings for home 
economics unit leaders concentrated on party 
planning, family and unit 
recreation, textile painting 
and gift wrapping. 

The annual program 
staged by AES at the 
Pennsylvania State Fair 
includes bands, dramatics, 
singing, sports, drills, folk 
dancing and games. A 
great deal of attention is 
given to older rural youth 
clubs, and specialists are 
engaged to give institute 
training in crafts, nature, 
social recreation and other activities. 

Training meetings held in Texas stressed social 
recreation, folk dancing and mixers. Creative 
dramatics are arousing increasing interest. Con- 
siderable resource material has been published, 
including a fifty-four page booklet entitled “Play 
Through the Day,’ a twenty-nine page booklet, 
“Let’s Have Fun,” and shorter bulletins on a 
Two hundred fifty 


summer camps were held throughout the state 


variety of recreation topics. 


last year. 

At the Washington State Fair in 1950, a rec- 
reation leadership contest will be arranged, with 
different county groups organizing and directing 
three evenings of mixers. This is an outgrowth 
of the program staged in one county last fall 
which was so successful that other counties asked 
for a similar opportunity. At the annual 4-H 
camp, each camper was required to take two rec- 
reation courses daily for four days. The home 
demonstration agents’ refresher course devoted an 
entire afternoon to handcrafts. 


State Library Services 


Since reading is probably the most popular 
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leisure-time activity in the United States, many 
city-dwellers with excellent libraries within easy 
reach may find almost incredible the idea that 
books are an unattainable luxury to some of our 
citizens in many rural areas. In such sections, the 
work of the state libraries is of inestimable value, 
for they are steadily expanding such services as 
providing loan collections to schools and com- 
munity groups, sending out bookmobiles, making 
trained librarians available to give lectures and 
stimulate interest in setting up local libraries, and 
circulating film, record and art reproduction col- 
lections. Many state libraries sponsor programs 
designed to promote reading for pleasure and the 
acquisition of knowledge among children and 





American Library Association Bulletin 


Illinois State Library uses fleet of bookmobiles in extension service program. 


adults, furnish facilities for technical study and 
offer research services. 

It is a far cry from the first book wagon sent out 
in 1907 by the Washington County Free Library 
in Hagerstown, Maryland, to the great trucks 
and trailers, carrying thousands of volumes, that 
travel the country roads today. Staffed by trained 
librarians, who are anxious to guide both children 
and adults to a knowledge of the best in literature, 
these bookmobiles are one of the most valuable 
services offered by the state libraries. Each one 
has a definite schedule of stops, usually at a cen- 
tral location in the community, and its patrons 
wait eagerly for its weekly, biweekly or moritthly 
visits. 

In addition to dispatching bookmobiles, the 
Library Extension Service in Georgia sponsors 
vacation reading clubs for school children, which 
any child who has completed the second grade is 
eligible to join. State certificates are awarded to 
any member reading ten approved books, and gold 
star certificates are offered to those who read 
twenty-five approved books. The extension ser- 
vice also circulates films and recordings to schools 
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First book wagon library service, 1907, Wash- 
ington Co. Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 


equipped to use them. The Federated Home 
Demonstration Clubs of Georgia have donated a 
bookmobile to the department to be used as an 
exhibit. It will travel through counties not having 
such a unit to encourage the establishment of 
additional bookmobiles in the state. 

The State Library in Maine ships collections of 
books in twenty-five or fifty-volume sets to com- 
munities or organized groups. These may be kept 
for a six-month period and the only charge is for 
transportation 

In Michigan, radio broadcasts by “The Book- 
mobile Lady” tie in with the particular selection 


of children’s books being distributed by the book- 


mobile at the time the broadcast is given. 

In 1947, the Missouri State Legislature appro- 
priated $50,000 for bookmobile service to areas 
without public libraries. The service is adminis- 
tered by the Missouri State Library. Librarians 
traveling with these units are prepared to give 
book reviews and talks, plan and participate in 
club programs, show films, conduct recorded 
music hours, tell stories to children, and give as- 
sistance with recreational and educational pro- 
grams in the communities they visit. 

Oregon’s State Library Board promotes the 
establishment of county or regional libraries in 
thinly populated areas. The traveling library has 
376 stations, and 100-volume sets of books are 


sent to many group camps during the summer 
months. The state archivist is promoting the 
writing of histories of communities in the state, 
to be entitled “Your Home Town,” for the state 
records and distribution to interested persons. 
The State Library Commission in South Dako- 
ta holds district meetings as training schools for 
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leaders of extension reading clubs. The librarian 
spends fifty per cent of her time in the field, where 
she works to improve the operation of small local 
libraries and create interest among women’s 
groups for more support of such facilities. She 
makes five lists annually of books that are recom- 
mended for various groups, such as women’s 
clubs and home extension members. 

Enabling legislation in Virginia allows counties 
to cooperate in providing regional library service, 
A regulatory law sets standards for local libraries 
and librarians. 

In addition, some states are providing 
special services, such as the “talking books” avail- 
able in New York through the Library for the 
Blind. 

State Recreation Commissions 

The state board or commission is a compara- 
tive newcomer to the recreation field, all those 
now in existence having been created since the 
beginning of 1945. Three states — California, 
North Carolina and Vermont — now have such 
commissions, all of which had their inception in a 
growing recognition of the importance of recre- 
ation and a desire to have the state provide rec- 
reation service to communities. 

All three commissions are non-operating agen- 
cies, their functions being to provide advisory 
service to communities, sponsor training institutes, 
organize state conferences, and make surveys of 
programs and facilities where requested. Their 
members are appointed by the governors of the 
respective states, and they serve without com- 
pensation. A fourth state, Washington, has a 
State Parks and Recreation Commission, which 
differs from the others in that it is the state park 
authority. Its services to communities are much 
the same as those of the other state commissions 
except that it places considerably more emphasis 
on camping. 

California — The California State Recreation 
Commission was created July 8, 1947, and con- 
sists of seven members. It employs a director, 
assistant director and four recreation specialists, 
sach of whom serves a specific geographical area. 
The estimated budget for the fiscal year 1949-50 
is $87,143. In addition to its other services, the 
commission has made a personnel study covering 
job analysis, curriculum standards, in-service 
training and employment practices, the results of 
which were published in a comprehensive volume 
entitled “Standards for Professional Recreation 
Personnel”. A state-wide survey of community 
recreation has been made, and a compilation of 
laws relating to recreation has been published. 
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The commission’s first publication, a manual 
covering the organization and operation of leader- 
ship training institutes, was the outcome of a 
training project carried on under the auspices of 
the Committee for the Study of Recreation in 
California, prior to the creation of the commission. 
Service was rendered by the commission to 660 
governmental agencies, organizations and individ- 
uals in the fiscal year 1948-49. 

North Carolina—First of the state commissions 
to make its appearance, the North Carolina Rec- 
reation Commission was created March 19, 1945. 
It is composed of seven appointed and four ex 
officio members, the latter being the Governor, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare, and the Director of 
the Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. One of the seven appointed members must 
be a woman and one must be a Negro. The com- 
mission employs a director, an assistant director 
and a field representative. 

A report of the work of the commission to mid- 
1946 appeared in the State Recreation Issue of 
RECREATION magazine. Since then, in addition to 
continuing and expanding the services reported, 
the commission has conducted inventories on 
camping, youth-serving agencies and various 
phases of commercial recreation. A_ state-wide 
community recreation survey, made in 1948, 
covered administration, finance, areas and facili- 
ties, programs and personnel. 

V ermont Although the State Recreation 
Board did not come into existence until April 1, 
1947, Vermont was the first state to employ a 
full-time recreation director, this position having 
been created in 1943. Three members make up 
the board, and two staff workers, the director and 
an office assistant are employed. The budget for 
the present biennium is $11,000 annually. In 1949, 
the Vermont Director of Recreation assisted com- 
munities with recreation surveys, appraisals and 
inventories, organization and planning of pro- 
grams and facilities, budgets and personnel prob- 
lems ; recruited, interviewed and referred workers 
to communities; conducted training institutes, 
workshops and clinics; held quarterly meetings 
with full-time, year-round executives; and con- 
ducted the seventh annual Governor’s Conference 
on Recreation. Four United Nations Secretariat 
recreation week-ends were arranged in coopera- 
tion with communities, and official visitors from 
Germany were assisted in the study of recreation 
in Vermont. 

Washington—The State Parks and Recreation 
Commission, successor to the State Parks Com- 
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mittee, was established June 11, 1947. In addition 
to operating the state parks, the commission em- 
ploys a recreation specialist and a camping 
specialist. The hiring of a recreation director, 
which was originally planned, has been indefinitely 
postponed. The amount allotted to recreation for 
the present biennium is $79,000. 


Youth Commissions 
and Youth-Serving Agencies 


The youth commissions, councils and various 
youth-serving agencies set up on the state level 
approach the problem of recreation for youth in a 
variety of ways. Some states have devoted almost 
all of their efforts to operating camps and training 
schools for boys and girls who have been brought 
before the courts on delinquency charges, study- 
ing delinquency conditions and aiding commu- 
nities in preventive work. Others, such as Minne- 
sota and New York, have given active assistance 
to communities in establishing youth recreation 
programs, in the belief that juvenile delinquency 
automatically decreases when worthwhile leisure- 
time activities are provided. 

In Minnesota, the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Recreation has published a report, 
“Recreational Resources of the People of Minne- 
sota,” which contains numerous recommendations 
for improving recreation opportunities in that 
state. Pending enactment of the legislation neces- 
sary to put these recommendations into effect, the 
Youth Conservation Commission has been re- 
quested to carry on some of the recommended 
activities, including the establishment of experi- 
mental county-wide recreation programs in two 
or three counties. The commission plans to hire 
a recreation consultant who will continue and ex- 
pand the present work of assisting communities in 
developing their own youth commissions, councils 
and recreation programs. 

The New York State Youth Commission pro- 
vides state aid for approved youth bureaus and 
recreational and educational projects up to fifty 
per cent of the sum expended by the sponsoring 
municipality, within certain specified limitations. 
As of September 1, 1949, the commission had 
assisted forty-three per cent (691) of the 1,600 
cities, counties, villages and towns in the state in 
providing recreation programs. Approximately 
2,700 persons are annually employed for recre- 
ation leadership by communities with state aid 
from the commission. Nearly every community 
with a population of 5,000 or over had an or- 
ganized recreation program in 1949, and the com- 
mission is assisting an increasing number of com- 
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State Game and Fish Commission, Jackson, Mississippi 


State conservation agencies stock lakes and ponds 
with fish; promote conservation practices, game laws. 


munities to develop year-round programs. In co- 
operation with the New York State Public 
Recreation Society, the commission has sponsored 
area training institutes in which nearly 4,000 rec- 
reation leaders have received training since the 
spring of 1947. 

The State Youth Development Council in 
Texas cooperates with other agencies to provide 
constructive programs for youth. It assists local 
authorities, on request, in surveying needs and de- 
veloping, strengthening and coordinating pro- 
grams. A recently employed recreation consultant 
is now studying methods used in other states to 
determine the most efficient means of financing 
and developing recreation programs. 

In several states, youth work is under the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. In Colorado, a group 
worker in recreation, employed by this depart- 
ment, conducts leadership training institutes and 
promotes recreation conferences. Much of her 
work is with PTA groups that have indicated 
their willingness to assume leadership in initiating 
recreation programs 


Education Departments 

State departments of education are rendering 
several different types of service to communities 
in connection with their recreation programs. In 
California and New York, full-time workers give 
community recreation consultation service. The 
California consultant conducts “Self-Study Plan 
Surveys,” in which he evaluates local programs 
on the basis of data collected by community 
groups. Several other states occasionally give ad- 
vice and assistance on community recreation 
problems through their departments of health, 
physical education and recreation. 
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Financial aid to community recreation programs 
is given through the state education departments 
in Florida, Pennsylvania and Washington. In 
Pennsylvania, approximately 600 school districts 
conduct such programs with about eighty per cent 
of the money supplied from state tax funds. 

Extensive training programs for recreation 
leaders are conducted through state education 
agencies in Alabama, Maryland, Virginia and 
Washington. In addition to sponsoring training 
institutes and conferences, Virginia makes about 
half time of a staff worker available to communi- 
ties for recreation service, giving assistance with 
local problems and suggesting other sources of 
aid. Washington’s Department of Education has 
received $6,000 from the Kellogg Foundation for 
in-service training for teachers working on sum- 
mer recreation programs. Some type of camping 
—day, overnight, week-end, or hikes—was car- 
ried on in sixty-nine school districts in the state 
in 1949. The department also renders extensive 
consultant service to communities. 

Michigan’s school camping program is recog- 
nized as outstanding, and has been widely studied 
by authorities from other states. Some schools 
own and control their own camps, but the majority 
of the day, week-end, summer and overnight 
camps conducted are on state park property, and 
the cooperation between the two state depart- 
ments is exemplary. 


Game and Fish Agencies 


The programs sponsored by the state game and 
fish agencies indicate that they consider the edu- 
cation of the public an important part of their 
work. In addition to acquiring and developing 
new areas for hunting and fishing and conserving 
the resources of existing areas, these agencies are 
attempting to train hunters and fishermen to en- 
joy their sport without damaging the land or 
unduly depleting the available supply of fish and 
game. At least two states, Indiana and Vermont, 
employ workers who give recreation leadership 
in connection with hunting and fishing programs. 

In Florida, the “Fishathons” for young people, 
sponsored by the State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission in various communities, have 
brought out thousands of young anglers. The 
commission conducts a conservation-education 
program and promotes bait casting, archery, field 
trials and other forms of outdoor recreation. 

The Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks 
Commission assists in developing farm ponds 
for fishing, and cooperates with land owners and 
sportmen’s groups in fencing off waste plots of 
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land and planting them with trees and shrubs as 
a means of distributing good hunting throughout 
the state. 

The Game and Fish Commission of Okla- 
homa has improved and developed large game 
refuges, conducted projects in quail rehabilitation 
and antelope habitat improvement, and _ initiated 
an extensive fish-planting program. 

The Washington Department of Game has set 
up juvenile fishing areas, open only to fishermen 
under sixteen years of age, on thirty-four lakes 
and streams, and has developed public access 
areas for fishing on fifty-five lakes. It conducts a 
long-range program for improving hunting and 
fishing, including big-game range purchase and 
development and the operating of fish hatcheries 
and game farms. The department now owns or 
controls 77,000 acres for the propagation of wild- 
life. 

State Planning Agencies 

State planning agencies are giving increasing 
attention to the requests of local communities for 
assistance in planning and developing recreation 
areas, facilities and programs. The Alabama 
State Planning Board aids communities in rec- 
reation area planning and issues mimeographed 
bulletins on special structures as a guide to local 
planners. Frequently, board technicians actually 
design local recreation areas, and the board co- 
operates, on request, in formulating supervisory, 


administrative and operational procedures. It has 
issued a comprehensive survey of recreation in 
Alabama with specific recommendations. 

The Division of Resources and Development in 
Missouri has been primarily concerned with the 
development of state recreation areas and publicity 
for the purpose of encouraging tourists to visit 
the state, but much recreation service has been 
given to communities. The division employs three 
recreation assistants: one to handle community 
recreation problems; one to deal with community 
and state-wide: planning ; and the third to be re- 
sponsible for tourist recreation. 

In Pennsylvania, the State Planning Board has 
held district recreation meetings in cooperation 
with the Public Service Institute of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. For the purpose of 
these meetings, the state has been so divided that 
no delegate has had to travel more than sixty 
miles to attend, and attendance has averaged fifty 
at each meeting. The board conducts a con- 
tinuous survey of community recreation programs 
through questionnaires sent to local agencies, and 
a full-time consultant is in charge of the recre- 
ation service activities. 

Such services are typical of those being offered 
by other state planning agencies. Because of the 
great demand from communities, many of these 
agencies are planning to expand their consultation 


service as soon as possible. 


State Forests” 


No. Units Acreage 
OO 101 17,041 
rr 8 70,500 
CO Foe ee l 70,980 
Connecticut ............ee0- 25 109,828 
Delaware 5 4.200 
Florida 3 24,971 
Georgia 2 2,000 
i ee 3 10,278 
SN. snes vada os gaa 68,512 
lowa ek thee. ae ee © @ 0 & Obeceeee 10 13,452 
TP eee 1 4,000 
| Sea eee l 3,624 
IN 9 on as Cae ele 2 8,800 
I is i dhs «te ts 6 ds l 21,000 
OS Gee prea comer: 2 a 8 76,697 
Massachusetts ............. 70 170,000 
Fae ee 22 3,750,000 
MNGGOER. . .. 4s. ccicccvs eee. ee eee 


*Compiled by the Division of State and Private For- 
estry, United States Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
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No. Units Acreage 

Mississippi Cet caw ens he 6a l 1,760 
EI 5s Zour, SF pee Yi so 7 121,000 
een ere) ee 7 235,876 
New Hampshire ........... 99 20,219 
NOW JOUOCT. bie 0 i Gee cee eee es 9 56,628 
Pea BONE bs an bete- dauce ees 337 501,195 
6 NS ee See Ae 14 82,381 
LORE iicneniestnpanbinihtinipinns 25 523,000 
oo er: ee 23 ~—s-:1,675,211 
ee BOONE, fo vincccavachuns 3 3,407 
Sots CAGE. «isis caechess 4 17,744 
ee ee 84,000 
CO ee eee ee oe 9 71,272 
ee ey ee Fe eee 5 6,510 
WOUUIOO 4.66 ok 45s ce wivbaca 24 68,936 
WUE a> bcs 5 ee ake Whee 6 7,010 
if.) errs pre 2 290,000 
WOEt VIE ki nncccocciises 7 61,800 
We RONNIE + «vada oe cane ébawe 8 269,556 
ROOM”. chinewt hs sb n sees 903 10,514,658 
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Directory of State Officials 


CONCERNED WITH RECREATION 


ALABAMA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Chief, Div. of Game, Fish and Seafoods, 
Dept. of Conservation, Montgomery 

State Superintendent of Education, Dept. of 
Education, Montgomery 

State Forester, Div. of Forestry, Dept. of 
Conservation, Montgomery 

Highway Director, Highway Dept., Mont- 
gomery 

Director, Public Library Serv. Div., Dept. 
of Archives and History, Montgomery 

Chief, Div. of State Parks, Monuments and 
Historical Sites, Dept. of Conservation, 
Montgomery 

Director, State Planning Board, Montgomery 

Dean, Extension Div., Univ. of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa 


ARIZONA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., 
Univ. of Arizona, Tucson 

Director, Game and Fish Dept., Phoenix 

State Highway Engineer, Arizona Highway 
Dept., Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 
Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Secretary, Game and Fish Commission, Little 
Rock 
Commissioner, Board of Education, Little 
oc 


Director, Resources and Development Com- 
mission, Little Rock 

Director, Highway Dept., Little Rock 

Director of State Parks, Div. of Forestry and 
Parks, Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 

Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of California, Berkeley 

Executive Officer, Div. of Fish and Game, 
Dept. of Natural Resources, San Fran- 
cisco 

Recreation Consultant, Div. of Physical and 
Health Education 1 Recreation, State 
Board of Education, Los Angeles 

State Forester, Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento 

Librarian, Div. of Libraries 
Education, Sacramento 

Chief, Div. of Beaches and Parks, Dept. of 
Natural Resources, Sacramento 

Director of Recreation, Recreation Commis- 
sion, Sacramento 

Chairman, Dept. of Physical Education, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 

Chairman, Dept. of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Executive Secretary, Inter-Agency Committee 
on Recreation, Sacramento 


State Board of 


COLORADO 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College, Fort 
Collins 

Director, Game and Fish Commission, Den- 


ver 
State Forester, State Board of Forestry, Den- 


ver 
Chief Engineer, State Highway Dept., Den- 
ver 
State Librarian, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Denver 
Bureau of State and Community Serv., Div. 
of Adult Education, Extension and Pub- 
lic Information, Univ. of Colorado, 
ulder 
Group Worker in Recreation, Div. of Child 
Welfare, State Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs 





** indicates also the chairman of the Inter- 


Agency Committee on Recreation 
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Superintendent, Board of Fisheries and 
Game, Hartford 

Commpesionet, Dept. of Education, Hart- 
or 

Director, State Park and Forest Commission, 
Hartford 

Commissioner, Highway Dept., Hartford 

Consultant in Libraries, Dept. of Education, 
Hartford 

DELAWARE 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Delaware, Newark 

Chief Game Warden, Board of Game and 
Fish Commissioners, Dover 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Board 
of Education, Dover 

State Forester, State Forestry Dept., Dover 

Chief Engineer, State Highway Dept., Dover 

Secretary, State Park Commission, Dover 


FLORIDA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Hor- 
ticultural Building, Gainesville 

Commissioner, Dept. of Freshwater Fish and 
Game, Tallahassee 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dept. 
of Education, Tallahassee 

State Forester, Dept. of Forest and Parks, 
Tallahassee 

Chairman, State Road Dept., Tallahassee 

**Director of State Parks, Florida Board of 
Parks and Historic Memorials, Tallahas- 
see 

Director, State Improvement Commission, 
Tallahassee 

Dean, General Extension Div., Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville 


GEORGIA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, Athens 

Director, Fish and Game Dept., Atlanta 

State School Superintendent, Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta 

Director, Div. of Forestry, Atlanta 

Director, Highway Dept., Atlanta 

— Librarian, Public Library Serv., At- 
anta 

Director, Dept. of State Parks, State Div. of 
Conservation, Atlanta 

Executive Secretary, Recreation Div., Geor- 
gia Citizens Council, Atlanta 


IDAHO 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Idaho, Moscow 

Director, Fish and Game Commission, Boise 

State Forester, Forestry Dept., Boise 

Director of Highways, ept. of Public 
Works, Boise 

Librarian, State Traveling Library, Boise 

Commissioner, State Land Dept., Boise 

Head of Physical Education for Men, Univ. 
of Idaho, Moscow 

Head of Physical Education, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana 

Director, Dept. of Conservation, Springfield 

Sagecieneadont of Public Instruction, Spring- 
e 

State Forester, Dept. of Conservation, Spring- 


fie 

Chief Highway Engineer, Div. of Highways, 
Dept. of Public Works and Buildings, 
Springfield P 

Chief, Extension Serv., Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield 

Superintendent, Div. of Parks and Memorials, 
Dept. of Public Works and Buildings, 
Springfield 

Community Consultant, Bureau of Commu- 
nity Planning, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

Chairman, Illinois Inter-Agency Committee 
on Recreation, c/o Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Springfield 


INDIANA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Pur- 
due Univ., Lafayette 


Director, Fish and Game Div., Dept. of Con- 
servation, Indianapolis 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Board 
of Education, Indianapolis 

State Forester, Conservation Dept., Indianap- 


OSs 

Same, Highway Commission, Indianap- 
olis 

Director, Extension Div., Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis 

Director, State Parks, Lands and Waters, 
Dept. of Conservation, Indianapolis 

Director, State Economic Council, Indianap- 
olis 

**Director, Div. of Recreational Training, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington 

Director, Music Extension Serv., Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette 


IOWA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Iowa 
State College, Ames 

Chief of Fish and Game, State Conservation 
Commission, Des Moines 

Superintendent, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines 

Chief, Div. of Lands and Waters, State Con- 
servation Commission, Des Moines 

Chief Engineer, State Highway Commission, 
Des Moines 

Librarian, State Traveling Library, Des 
Moines 

Director of Physical Education for Men, Iowa 
State College, Ames 


KANSAS 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan 

Director, Forestry, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, Pratt 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Topeka 

Director, State Highway Commission, Topeka 

Secretary, State Traveling Library, Topeka 

Chairman, Dept. of Physical Education, Univ. 
of Kansas, Lawrence 


KENTUCKY 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

Director, Div. of Game and Fish, Frankfort 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dept. 
of Education, Frankfort 

Commissioner, Dept. of Highways, Frankfort 

Director, Library Extension, Frankfort 

Director, Div. of Parks, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion, Frankfort 


LOUISIANA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Louisi- 
ana State Un'‘v., Baton Rouge 

Commissioner, Dept. of Wildlife and Fish- 
eries, New Orleans 

Superintendent of Public Education, Dept. of 
Public Education, Baton Rouge 

Director, Dept. of Highways, Baton Rouge 

State Librarian, State Library, Baton Rouge 

Director, State Parks Commission, Baton 
Rouge 

Director, Dept. of Public Works, Baton 
Rouge 

Chairman, Louisiana State Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Recreation, c/o Assistant Direc- 
tor of State Parks, Baton Rouge 


MAINE 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Maine, Orono 

Commissioner, Dept. of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, Augusta 

Commissioner, Dept. of Education, Augusta 

Chief Engineer, Highway Commission, 
Augusta 

Extension Librarian, Maine State Library, 
Augusta 

Superintendent, State Park Commission, 
Augusta 

Secretary, Inter-Agency Committee on Rec- 
reation, c/o Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Health and Recreation, Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Augusta 
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MARYLAND 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Maryland, College Park 

Director, Dept. of Game and Inland Fish, 
Baltimore 

Superintendent of Schools, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore 

State Forester, Dept. of State Forests and 
Parks, Annapolis 

Chairman, State Roads Commission, Balti- 
more 

Director, Div. of Library Extension, Balti- 
more 

Director, Dept. of State Forests and Parks, 
Annapolis 

Director, State Planning Commission, Balti- 
more 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Director, Div. of Fisheries and Game, Dept. 
of Conservation, Boston 

State School Building Assistance Commission, 
Boston 

Director, Div. of Forestry, Dept. of Con- 
servation, Boston 

Commissioner, Dept. of Public Works, Bos- 
ton 

Library Adviser, Div. of Public Libraries, 
Dept. of Education, Boston 

Director, Div. of Parks and Recreation, Dept. 
of Conservation, Boston 

Chairman, State Planning Board, Boston 

Extension Specialist in Recreation, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 


MICHIGAN 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Mich- 
igan State College of Agriculture, East 
Lansing 

Chief, Fish Div., Conservation Dept., Lansing 

Chief, Game Div., Conservation Dept., 
Lansing 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Lansing 

Superintendent, Div. of Forestry, Conserva- 
tion Dept., Lansing 

Commissioner, Highway Dept., Lansing 

Director of State Aid, State Library, Lansing 

Chief, Parks and Recreation Div., Dept. of 
Conservation, Lansing 

Community Organization Specialist, Exten- 
sion Div., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Chairman, Michigan State Inter-Agency 
Council on Recreation, c/o Commissioner, 
Dept. of Conservation, Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 

Director, Div. of Game and Fish, Dept. of 
Conservation, St. Paul 

Commissioner, Dept. of Education, St. Paul 

Director, Div. of Forestry, Dept. of Con- 
servation, St. Paul 

Engineer, Roadside Development, Dept. of 
Highways, St. Paul 

Supervisor, Extension Library, Dept. of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul 

Director, Div. of State Parks, Dept. of Con- 
servation, St. Paul 

Commissioner, Dept. of Business Research 
and Development, St. Paul 

Field Recreation Consultant, Dept. of Ath- 
letics and Physical Education, Univ. of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 

Chairman, Minnesota State Recreation Com- 
mittee, c/o Chairman, Dept. of Physical 
Education, University of Minnesota, Sct. 
aul 


MISSISSIPPI 


Director, Agricultural Extension  Serv., 
Mississippi State College, State College 
Director, State Fish and Game Commission, 
Jackson 

Superintendent of Education, Education 
Dept., Jackson 

Director, State Highway Dept., Jackson 

Secretary, State Li brary Commission, Jackson 

State Park Director, Mississippi Board of 
Park Supervisors, Jackson 

**Head, Dept. of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Univ. of Mississippi, Oxford 


MISSOURI 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Missouri, Columbia 

Director, Dept. of Conservation, Jefferson 

ity 

Commissioner, Board of Education, Jefferson 
City 

State Forester, Dept. of Conservation, Jeffer- 
son City 

Chief Engineer, State Highway Dept., Jeffer- 
son City 

Acting State Librarian, Missouri State Li- 
brary, Dept. of Education, Jefferson City 


JUNE 1950 


ver, 4 of Parks, State Park Board, Jefferson 
ity 
Director, Div. of Resources and Development, 
Dept. of Business and Administration, 
Jefferson City 
Secretary, Missouri Inter-Agency Committee 
on Recreation, c/o Recreation Section, 
Div. of Resources and Development, Dept. 
e Business and Administration, Jefferson 
ity 


MONTANA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Mon- 
tana College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Bozeman 

State Warden, Fish and Game Dept., Helena 

Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and 

ecreation, Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Helena 

Secretary, State Library Extension Com- 
mission, Missoula 

State Park Director, Montana State Park Com- 
mission, Post Office Box 308, Bozeman 

Director, Div. of Public Services, Univ. of 
Montana, Missoula 


NEBRASKA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Executive Secretary, Game, Forestation and 
Parks Commission, Lincoln 

State Engineer, Dept. of Roads and Irriga- 
tion, Lincoln 

Executive Secretary, Public Library Com- 
mission, Lincoln 

Supervisor of Community Serv., Div. of 

-. Extension, Univ. of Nebraska, Lin- 

coln 


NEVADA 


State Highway Engineer, Dept. of Highways, 
Carson City (also Park uthority ) 

Head of Dept. of Physical Education, Univ. 
of Nevada, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of New Hampshire, Durham 

Director, Fish and Game Dept., Concord 

Commissioner of Education, Dept .of Edu- 
cation, Concord 

Forester, Forestry and Recreation Commis- 
sion, Concord 

State Librarian, State Library, Concord 

Director of Recreation, Recreation Div., 
to aid and Recreation Commission, Con- 
cor 

Director, State Planning and Development 
Commission, Concord 

Recreation Consultant, Extension Div., Univ. 
of New Hampshire, Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Rut- 
gers Univ., New Brunswick 

Secretary, Div. of Fish and Game, Dept. of 
Conservation and Economic Development, 
Trenton 

Commissioner, Dept. of Education, Trenton 

State Forester, Dept. of Conservation and 
Economic Development, Trenton 

Head, Bureau of Library Serv., Dept. of Ed- 
ucation, Trenton 

Director, Div. of Planning and Development, 
Dept. of Conservation and Economic 
velopment, Trenton 

Director, Div. of Recreation, Dept. of Con- 
servation and Economic Development, 
Trenton 

NEW MEXICO 

Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College 

State Warden, Game and Fish Commission, 
Santa Fe 

Superintendent, Dept. of Education, Santa Fe 

Hi —— Engineer, Highway Commission, 
anta Fe 

Librarian, State Library Commission, Santa Fe 

Superintendent of State Parks, State Park 
Commission, Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 


Director, Agricultural Extension  Serv., 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca 

Director, Div. of Fish and Game, Conserva- 
tion Dept., Albany 

Commissioner, Dept. of Education, Albany 

Director of Lands and Forests, Conservation 
Dept., Albany 

Director, Library Extension Div., State Li- 
brary, Education Dept., Albany 

Director of State Parks, Div. of Parks, Con- 
servation Dept., Albany 

Chairman, New York State Inter-Dept. Com- 
mittee on Recreation, c/o Assistant Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Planning, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Albany 


Director of Recreation, State Youth Com- 
mission, Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., North 
Carolina State College, State College Sta- 
tion 

Commissioner, Marine Fisheries, Dept. of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh 

Director, Wildlife Resources Commission, 
Raleigh 

Superintendent of Public peeeton, Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh 

Chairman, Highway and Public Works Com- 
mission, Raleigh 

Secretary, Library Commission, Raleigh 

Superintendent of State Parks, Dept. of Con- 
servation and Development, Ra cish 

Director, North Carolina Recreation Com 
mission, Raleigh 

General Extension Div., Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., North 
Dakota gricultural College, Fargo 

Commissioner, Game and ish Dept., Bis- 
marc 

Director, State Library Commission, Bismarck 

Superintendent, State Historical Society of 

orth Dakota, Bismarck (State Park 
Authority? 

Head of Physical Education for Men, College 
of Science, Literature and Arts, Univ. of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Director, Div. of Child Welfare, Bismarck 


OHIO 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 

Chief, Fish Management and Propagation 
Section, Columbus 

Director of Education and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dept. of Education, 
Columbus 

Chief, Div. of Forestry, Dept. of Natural 
Resources, Columbus 

Director, Dept. of Highways, Columbus 

Chief, Div. of Parks, Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources, Columbus 

Chairman, Ohio Inter-Departmental Commit- 
tee on Recreation, c/o Supervisor of 
Health, Physical Education, Safety Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Dept. of Education, 
Columbus 

OKLAHOMA 
a Fish and Game Dept., Oklahoma 
ity 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dept. 
of Education, Oklahoma City 

Director of Traveling Libraries, ae Com- 
mission, Oklahoma City 

Director, Div. of Recreation and State Parks, 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, 
Oklahoma City 

Director, Institute of Community Develop- 
ment, Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman 

Director, Community Development Work- 
shop, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater 

Chairman, Advisory Committee to the Div. 
of Recreation and State Parks, c/o Direc- 
tor of Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board, Oklahoma City 


OREGON 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Ore- 
gon State Agricultural College, Corvallis 

State Game Supervisor, Game Commission, 
Portland 

Co-Supervisors of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Dept. of Education, Salem 

State Forester, State Board of Forestry, Salem 

State Highway Engineer, State ighway 
Commission, Salem 

Librarian, State Library, Salem 

State Parks Superintendent, State Parks Dept., 
State Highway Commission, Salem 

Dean, School of Physical Education, Univ. 

of Oregon, Eugene 

Cusueen Advisory Council on Conservation 
of Natural Resources, c/o Governor, 
Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

Fish Commissioner, Fish Commission, Har- 


risburg ; 
Executive Director, Game Commission, 
Harrisburg 
Su van nga Dept. of Public Instruction, 
arrisburg 


Secretary, Dept. of Forests and Waters, 
Harrisburg 

Secretary of” Highways, Dept. of Highways, 
Harrisburg 

Extension Librarian, State Library, Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
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Director, Bure Dept f Forests 
and W aters ri 

Executive Direct Planning Board 
Dept. of Comn i burg 

Dean, School of | ation and Ath 
letics, Penns College, State 
College 

Chairman, State R mittee 


Spruce Street 


RHODE ISLAND 


Director, Agr tural I » Se Rhode 
Island Strate ( k n 

Administrator, D and Game, Dept 
of Agricultur ation, Pr 
dence 

Director, Dept f Providence 

Administrator, D I and Parks 
Dept. of A 1 Conservation 


Providence 


Principal Highw D f R 
and Bridge D Pub ¥ 
Providence 

State Librarian, R 1 State Lik 
Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Director, Agri t I n Serv Clem 

son Agricult f South Caro 


lina, Clem 
Chief Game Was 
Warden, Co 


Superintendent of | Office of State 
Superintendent of | 1, Columb/a 
State Forester, St i Commi n 


Columbia 
Chief Highway ‘ 

Dept., Columt 
Chairman, State Lit i Rock Hill 


State Highway 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Park Direct Forestry Commis 
sion, Columbia 
Director, Agricultural Exte n Serv., Sou 
Dakota State ¢ f Agriculture anc 
Mechanical Arts, I kings 
Director, Game, Fist Parks Dept., Pierre 
Secretary, Free Library ‘ uission, Pierre 


TENNESSEE 


Director, Agricultural | Serv., Univ 
of Tennessee, Knox 

Director, Div. of Game and Fish, Dept. of 
Conservation, Nas} € 

Commissioner, Dept. of Ed n, Nashville 

State Forester, Dept. of rvation, Nash 
ville 

Commissioner, Det fH 
Works, Nashvi 

Regional Library, ‘ lta Dept. of Edu 
cation, Nashville 

Director, Div. of State Parks, Dept. of Con 
servation, Nashvi 

**Executive Director é see State Plan 
ning Commission, 5 € 


ft Cniet Game 


Head, School of Physical Education, Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 


TEXAS 

Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station 

Executive Secretary, Game, Fish, and Oyster 
Commission, Austin 

Director, Texas Forest Service, College Sta- 
tion 

Highway Engineer, Highway Dept., Austin 

Director of Extension, Texas State Library 
Austin 

Executive Secretary 
Park Board, Austin 

Dean, Div. of Extension, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 

Director of Community Serv., State Youth 
Development Commission, Austin 


Director, Texas State 


UTAH 
Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan 
Director, Fish and Game Dept., Salt Lake City 
Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Dept. of Education, Salt Lake 


City 

Head of Physical Education and Recreation, 
School of Education, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan 


VERMONT 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Vermont, Burlington 

Director, Fish and Game Serv., Montpelier 

Commissioner, Dept. of Education, Mont- 
pelier 

State Forester, State Board of Forests and 
Parks, Montpelier 

Secretary, Bookmobile and School Libraries, 
Free Public Library Commission, Mont- 
pelier 

Vermont Director of Recreation, Montpelier 


VIRGINIA 

Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Executive Secretary, Commission of Game 
and Inland Fisheries, Richmond 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dept. 
of Education, Richmond 

Chairman, State Highway Commission, 
Richmond 

Head, Extension Div., State Library, Rich- 
mond 

Commissioner of Parks, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Richmond 

Director, Extension Div., Univ. of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 


WASHINGTON 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., State 
College of Washington, Pullman 








Director, State Game Commission, Seattle 

Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Olympia 

Director, Dept. of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Olympia 

Director, Dept. of Highways, Olympia 

State Librarian, Washington State Library, 
Olympia ; 

Director, State Parks and Recreation Com. 
mission, Olympia 

Acting Supervisor of Recreation, State Parks 
and Recreation Commission, Olympia 

Director, Div. of Adult Education and Ex. 
tension Serv., Univ. of Washington, Seattle 

Chairman Dept. of Physical Education, 
Washington State College, Pullman 

Chairman, Inter-Agency Committee on Rec- 
reation, c/o Governor, Olympia 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., West 
Virginia Univ., Morgantown 

Director, Div. of Fish Management, Conserva- 
tion Commission, Charleston 

Superintendent of Schools, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Charleston 

State Forester, State Conservation Commis- 
sion, Charleston 

Commissioner, State Road Commission, 
Charleston 

Chief, Div. of State Parks, Conservation Com- 
mission, Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Superintendent of Fish Management, Conser- 
vation Dept., Madison 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Madison 

Superintendent of Forests and Parks, Conser- 
vation Dept., Madison 

Roadside Development Engineer, Highway 
Commission, Madison 

Chief, Traveling Library and Study Club 
Dept., Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, Madison 

Area Planning Engineer, Wisconsin State 
Planning Board, Madison 


WYOMING 


Director, Agricultural Extension Serv., Univ. 
of Wyoming, Laramie 

Game and Fish Commissioner, State Game 
and Fish Dept., Cheyenne 

State ' brarian and Historian, State Library 
and Historical Dept., Cheyenne 

Secretary, State Board of Charities and Re 
form, Cheyenne ( Park Authority) 

Dean, Adult Education and Community Serv. 
Div., Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie 


NRA State Services 


in assisting and serving state government agencies 
whose services relate to recreation. The material 
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its service to St ication 


_ NATI RECREATION ASSOCIATION is 
proud of the work it has done over the years 


reation programs included in 

me in large measure from re- 
ition’s field staff. 

ears a special recreation lead- 


gram was provided, without 


U. S. Department of Agri- 
years the Na- 


part in the development 
yrograms through 


authorities. 


As a part of its general program of field ser- 
vice, the association, since 1943, has been giving 
increasing attention to all agencies of state gov- 
ernment concerned with recreation. The attempt 
has been made to reach every agency with exist- 
ing or potential recreation functions, to learn 


about their programs, tell other agencies within 


personnel service, 
other publications, the National Recreation Con- 


the same state about these programs, and provide 
an exchange of experience between related depart- 
ments in the various states. 

All other services of the association are made 
available to state agencies, including, among oth- 
ers, correspondence and consultation, recreation 


RECREATION magazine and 


gress and training programs. 
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U. S. Forest Service 


As part of an increasing responsibility for the recreation of the people, the Fed- 
eral Government is providing more and more vacation areas far from the crowded cities. 
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GOVERNMENT 
IN RECREATION 


ye INTEREST AND activities of the Federal 
Government in recreation are not new. They 
centered first in the use of federal land and water 
areas for recreation and date back to June 30, 
1864, when an act of Congress was approved 
granting Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Big 
Tree Grove to the State of California for recre- 
ation uses ;* and to March 1, 1872, when Presi- 
dent Grant signed the bill creating Yellowstone 
National Park—the first national park in the 
world—as “a public park or pleasuring ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 
Through the years, other long-established federal 
agencies have taken up the concern with recre- 
ation as a basic human need and therefore a social 
and civic necessity, and have created a fine record 
of active service to the nation in this field. Federal 
governmental activity in relation to the recreation 
aspect of living has its principal justification, as 
I 


in the case of all social and protective services, 
in the Preamble and Article I, Section 8 of the 
Constitution. To “promote the general welfare” 
is, of course, listed as one of the purposes of that 


document and of the government which it created. 
Each agency has contributed to a different phase 


of the work; and, in 1946, the Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee was born, in order to make 
cooperation possible and to facilitate united action. 


The committee, composed of representatives of 
these federal agencies—the Corps of Engineers, 
National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Forest Service, Extension Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, Children’s Bureau, the Public Housing 
Administration and the Bureau of Reclamation 





*Since 1905, both these areas have been a part of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park which was established in 1890. 
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U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, by E. P. Haddon 


Wildlife refuges protect game. Sign at 
entrance to National Bison Range, Mont, 


—serves as a clearing house for the exchange of 
information on policies, plans, methods, ex- 
periences and procedures among the agencies; 
considers all current agency problems and _ proj- 
ects presented to it and recommends basic prin- 
ciples which might well be followed in these and 
similar projects and problems; and endeavors to 
facilitate the provision of information about the 
recreation activities of federal agencies. 


It seeks to clarify the proper responsibilities 
of the Federal Government in the field of public 
recreation, and to discover and face existing gaps 
in meeting these responsibilities, with special 
consideration of the needs of small communities 
and rural areas, minority groups, young people, 
older adults and women and girls. 


The member agencies of the committee co- 
operate in stimulating and assisting state agen- 
cies in the development of needed recreation 
facilities and services, in accordance with co- 
operative plans developed by the committee, so 
far as resources make this possible. 


Federal recreation functions would seem to 
divide themselves into three different types of 
activities: (1) those related to the operation of 
federally-owned properties, such as parks, forests, 
wildlife preserves, hospitals, military establish- 
ments, reservoir areas, housing projects, and so 
forth; (2) those related to advisory services in 
connection with the promotion, planning and 
operation of state and local community park and 
recreation programs; (3) those related to the 
provision of recreation facilities and activities for 
persons employed by the Federal Government. 

Current operations of federal agencies in con- 
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nection with the type of activity referred to under 
number two show that the functions cover: 

1. Planning for recreation in cooperation with 
other Federal Government and quasi-govern- 
mental agencies and with national organizations. 

2. Consultative services to the states, and their 
subdivisions through the states, on the problems 
of planning, development and operation of park 
and recreation programs and services. 

3. The collection and dissemination of data 
and information necessary for carrying out the 
above functions. 

The government, at all levels, is providing fa- 
cilities and services at a rapidly increasing rate. 
The Congress of the United States has supported 
the recreation activities of federal agencies 
through enabling legislation and appropriations. 
Public opinion not only supports existing federal 
activities in the recreation field, but is urging even 
greater service. 

The Federal Government has an increasing 
responsibility for the recreation of the people, to 
be met not only through providing federal lands 
and facilities, but also through extending existing 
services to the states and political subdivisions 
through the states to help them plan and develop 
their facilities and services. 

Bills which would authorize creation of a special 
federal recreation service have been introduced 
into both houses of the 81st Congress, but no final 
action has yet been taken. 

In the following summary of the functions and 
activities of the federal agencies ‘concerned with 
recreation for the public, no reference is made 
to the recreation programs conducted by such 
agencies for their own personnel. 

Corps of Engineers—Under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Army, in accordance with 
specific authority of Congress, this agency prose- 
cutes the federal program for the improvement 
and maintenance of rivers and other waterways 
in the interest of navigation and flood control. 
This is an important part of the over-all program 
for conservation, control and utilization of the 
nation’s water resources in the public interest. 
The development of such projects results in the 
creation of many and varied opportunities for 
recreational enjoyment. Particularly the creation 
of new or enlarged water areas, in localities lack- 
ing in such resources, frequently results in sig- 
nificant recreational benefits in addition to the 
benefits from the primary purposes of the project. 

In the proper administration of a reservoir 
area, priority is given to serving the needs of the 
general public. This involves concern for many 
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related activities, among them the planning and 
developing of the areas and facilities for recre- 
ation. In acting upon this, preference ordinarily 
is given in the following order: 

1. Public day use facilities, such as observation 
points, picnic facilities, access roads and hiking 
trails. 

2. Public boat-launching and docking facilities. 

3. Public camp grounds. 

4. Organized camps operated by governmental, 
educational, recreational, eleemosynary, charac- 
ter-building or other non-profit organizations or 
agencies which are functioning in the public 
interest. 

Among the recreational activities for which 
completed reservoirs are being utilized are the 
following: fishing, sailing, canoeing, boat races, 
camping, picnicking, nature study, organized 
camping. Attendance varies from a few thousand 
at small isolated projects to approximately 2.3 
million at the Denison Dam and Reservoir proj- 
ect in 1949. The tabulation on page 142 indicates 
the name, location and approximate attendance 
at some of the completed projects during the 
calendar year 1949. Master reservoir manage- 
ment plans are prepared in cooperation with in- 
terested federal, state and local agencies. 

In many of the completed reservoir projects, 
the Corps of Engineers has provided reasonable 
access to the shores of the reservoir, parking areas 
and measures to protect the health and safety of 
the public. Broad licenses of twenty-five to fifty 
years’ duration have been granted to state, county 
and city park and recreation agencies under 
which those agencies will undertake or are un- 
dertaking further park and recreation develop- 
ment and will manage important recreation 
areas in the reservoir to meet local needs. 

National Park Service—Under authority of 
the Act of August 25, 1916, as amended, the 
National Park Service administers national parks, 
monuments, historic sites and other areas com- 
prising the national park system under federal 
ownership. These areas may be considered as 
great outdoor museums. Recreation facilities and 
activities provided by the service include the 
areas themselves, information stations, hiking and 
riding trails, fishing, camping and an interpretive 
program of guided walks or automobile caravans, 
campfire lectures, museums and other exhibits 
and publications. Concessioners provide accom- 
modations such as hotels, lodges, cabins, restau- 
rants, refreshment stands, saddle and pack trips, 
sightseeing tours, ski runs, rental boats and boat 
rides and entertainment of various kinds for their 
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guests. Available public use of the areas are 


some 5,000 mil f road, 6,900 miles of trails, 


7,300 campground spaces, and 140 hotels, lodges, 


tent and cabir with a total of 8,746 rooms 


which will accommodate 21,566 persons. Most 
of the basic facilities used by the concessioners 
are provided by them through the investment of 


private capital, though rates and services are con- 


trolled by the tional Park Service to protect 
the public. 
One of the e public services provided by 


the National Park Service is that of interpretation. 


In the scenic-scientific areas, naturalists present 
programs of guided trips and lectures. Similar 
programs are presented to visitors by trained 
historians in the historic areas. Museum facili- 


ties and techni popular publications sup- 


plement the pers ervices of the historians and 


1 


naturalists whos¢ ogram objective is greater 


public appreci \merica’s cultural heritage 
of natural and historical features. 

Included 11 
National Capita rks of Washington, D. C., 


National Park System are the 


and vicinity. 
The service inages four reservoir rec- 
reation areas il significance, such as Lake 
Mead Recreatio1 \rea in Arizona-Nevada and 
Coulee Dam Recreational Area in the State of 


operative agreements with 


Washington,. unde: 


other federal agencies that hold basic jurisdiction. 

The Act of June 23, 1936 authorizes the service 
to make a comprehensive study of the public 
park, parkway 
the United States 
federal, state an 


recreational-area programs in 
nd to cooperate with other 


ocal agencies in planning for 
their park, parkway and recreational-area pro- 
grams. Insofar as limited funds and personnel 
will permit, the service acts in a consulting ca- 
pacity to the states upon their request. 
Establishment of the United States Travel 
Division as a unit of the National Park Service 
was authorized by Act of July 19, 1940 for the 
purpose of promoting and developing travel with- 
in the United Stat 


in cooperation wit! 


ts territories and possessions 
other public and private travel 
agencies. The activities of this division were sus- 
pended during the war, but were resumed begin- 
ning July I, 194° 

Fish and Wildlife Service—This consists of 
the former Burea Fisheries, established in 
1871 in the Department of Commerce, and the 


Bureau of Biological Survey, established in 1885 
in the Department of Agriculture. In 1939, both 
bureaus were transferred to the Department of 
the Interior and 40 were consolidated to form 
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the present organization. 

The service, in addition to its research respon- 
sibilities, is charged with carrying out the provi- 
sions of laws designed to increase and protect 
the fish and wildlife resources, disseminate 
knowledge and extend the use of these resources, 
and enforce federal game laws. Incident to these 
responsibilities, the service has recognized the 
necessity and desirability of providing, when not 
inconsistent with these primary objectives, facili- 
ties and services for recreation. 

As an important part of the over-all program, 
it administers 281 National Wildlife Refuges in 
the continental United States, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and Alaska. In the broadest sense, these 
refuges make their greatest contribution to the 
nation’s recreation in the production and protec- 
tion of wildlife, particularly migratory water- 
fowl, thus assuring the millions of hunters the 
perpetuation of the sport of hunting. The more 
tangible contributions which the refuges make to 
recreation are the facilities available on such 
areas for fishing, camping, boating, picnicking, 
nature study and related activities. 

On areas which lend themselves to recreation 
uses without involved development and construc- 
tion, the facilities are provided by the service. 
On others, the recreation facilities are developed 
and operated either in cooperation with local 
governmental or civic groups or by commercial 
concessioners. The former includes the operation 
of some 101 game fish hatcheries throughout the 
country at which millions of fingerlings are 
annually distributed directly, and through state 
cooperation, to stock and restock fishing waters. 

Migratory waterfowl are a continental resource 
of great recreation importance to American 
sportsmen. Out of the total of 282 wildlife refuges 
administered today by the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, 196 of these, with a total of 3,122,231 acres 
of marsh and water habitat, are dedicated to 
waterfowl production and protection. 

All forms of wildlife are protected—from the 
big bull moose to the smallest songbird. The big 
game refuges of the service are particularly im- 
portant with the attendant preservation of game 
in danger of vanishing from this country, such as 
American bison, prong-horned antelope, moun- 
tain sheep, deer, buffalo, elk, Rocky Mountain 
white-tailed deer and so on. Many areas have 
been especially established for the conservation 
of one or more species—I96 (3,122,231 acres) 
for migratory waterfowl; 48 (91,212 acres) for 
colonial nongame birds; 16 (10,652,248 acres) 
for big game; and 21 (4,221,611 acres) for 
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migratory birds other than waterfowl and mis- 
cellaneous forms of wildlife. 

Forest Service—One hundred fifty na- 
tional forests, with a net area of 180,000,000 
acres, are managed by the Forest Service so as to 
conserve and utilize the resources of the lands 
for the public welfare. Areas in national forests 


which are primarily valuable for recreation are 


developed are reserved for future development. 

The national forests received 26,080,255 rec- 
reation visits during 1949, an increase of nine 
per cent over 1948. Recreation facilities and 
areas available to the public include: 


I. 4,537 improved camp and picnic grounds 
occupying 52,729 acres with a normal capacity 


for 280,000 people at one time. 


2. 206 improved swimming areas. 
3. 236 winter sports areas, occupying 80,000 
acres and with a capacity for 200,000 skiers at 


one time. Most of these are equipped with pri- 
vately-owned ski tows and lifts, operated under 
special use permit 

4. 400 organization camps. 

5 505 hotels and resorts. 

In addition, approximately 55,000,000 motor- 


itional forest highways primarily to en- 


ists used 1 
joy forest environment and scenery during 1949. 

With the exception of certain restrictions on a 
few national forests during fire season, the entire 
national forest area is open to the public, and a 
substantial portion of the recreation use is on 
areas which have not been set aside primarily 
for recreation. 

The Forest Service encourages types of recre- 
ation appropriate to the forest environment, such 
as camping, picnicking, swimming, skiing, hiking, 
riding, hunting and fishing and, whenever finan- 
cially possible, develops the basic facilities neces- 
sary for such recreation. The service permits 
other government agencies and _ semi-public 
organizations to construct recreation facilities on 
national forest lands. 

Most of the public facilities made available for 
the recreationist in the national forests are main- 
tained and supervised directly by employees of 
the Forest Service. Facilities such as resorts, 
stores, gas stations and so on are provided by 
private capital and operated by private citizens 
under use permits. Services and facilities of this 
type are encouraged where public need exists. 

Extension Service—The concerns of this ser- 
ice cover cooperative extension work between the 
land-grant agricultural colleges of the states and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Many people who live in our larger cities are not 
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aware of the immense amount of recreation pro- 
moted by this organization for the many families 
that reside in rural America. 

Extension work consists of an educational pro- 
gram designed to assist farm people in improving 
agriculture, marketing and distribution of farm 
products, homemaking and rural life in general. 

Strictly speaking, the recreation work of the 
Extension Service should be thought of as mostly 
that of state nature rather than of a federal agen- 
cy. Recreation in extension js administered by 
the several state extension services which are 
connected with the respective state agricultural 
colleges. Yet about forty-eight per cent of the 
funds expended by the states for all their exten- 
sion work is derived from federal appropriations. 
Increasing development through the years of 
recreation progress by state and county extension 
services, in response to the demand from local 
people, has led to a sufficiently broad interpreta- 


tion of these laws to include recreation. 


National Park Service 


Yosemite is example of scenic grandeur in national 
parks. They embrace wilderness, natural wonders. 


Extension personnel also help rural people ana- 
lyze their recreation needs and work out recre- 
ation programs for their own communities and 
counties. Leadership training meetings or insti- 
tutes, where 4-H club leaders, school teachers, 
ministers, and leaders of Granges and other local 
groups can go to learn how to conduct and de- 
velop recreational activities for their own respec- 
tive local organizations, are held by state or 
county extension services throughout the country. 
Extension workers in recreation cooperate with 
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schools, farm organizations and other agencies in 


conducting local, county or state recreation pro- 
grams or events. Folk festivals and recreation 
institutes are held annually in a number of states 


and counties under sponsorship or with the co- 
operation of the Extension Service. Local com- 
munity volunteer leaders, functioning under the 
supervision of the county agent or his assistant, 
have charge of these extension projects. Leaders 
are trained by states in conferences and camps. 


The several state extension services and the 
federal office cooperate with other governmental 
agencies, church bodies, schools, educational 
associations, recreational associations, colleges 
and universities, and other groups interested in 
developing or improving the recreation life of 
rural areas. The National Recreation Association 
and other private agencies are often called upon 
by federal, state and county extension services 
for technical assistance. 


Extension Service Figures for 1948* 


Number of 4-H clubs ............ 81,738 





*The 1949 figures are not available at this time. 


Number of 4-H members ......... 1,829,250 
Number of local voluntary leaders: 


Fo ntttryioen sn 49.408 40 cn sewehs 739,702" 

in diiig owas <5 50 en ceeeses 222,819! 
Number of home 

demonstration clubs ............ 56,151 
Number of home 

demonstration members ......... 1,313,524 
Number of 4-H camps ........... 6,490 

Number of members attending 225,394 

Number of others attending 64,871 
Number of communities in which 

recreation was conducted ........ 40,827 


1 These figures cannot be added together for in some cases there 
would be a duplication or overlapping. 


Office of Education—Education touches the 
lives of all people at one time or another, directly 
or indirectly, and one of the objectives of educa- 
tion is the training for the wise use of leisure 
time. Therefore, the Office of Education has al- 
ways been concerned with the recreation respon- 
sibilities of educational systems. Their specific 
objectives include that of helping public school 





The 74 reservoirs of the Corps of Engineers, 
containing year-round water areas, are listed be- 
low. There are additionally in operation 26 res- 
ervoirs used for temporary detention of flood 
waters, some of which afford recreational oppor- 





RESERVOIRS OF THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
IN OPERATION AND FURNISHING RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES, APRIL 1950 


tunities. At the present time, an additional 51 
reservoirs are in the construction state, and 
there are 22 authorized reservoirs on which pre- 
liminary construction plans are under way or 
completed. 
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1949 1949 
Attendance* Attendance* 
Name of Reservoir ( visitor days) Name of Reservoir ( visitor days) 
Allatoona, Ga ta Said Operation not begun Pe SR ee 28,000 
EEE cca vec secs cuasy.coee ed 28,000 PRMMOEIE, MEIIIRS occ cc ccccsccsvccas 276,000 
Berlin, Ohio a Eee ne 47,000 Reo ly a — 
Blue Mountain, Ark.............ccceeee 81,000 Lake ‘Ireveree, S. Dak... .....:.005.. — 
SS le eee 29,000 wim seabee ss soca 19,000 
Bonneville, Wash. & Ore...... (at dam) 643,500 a a er er 16,500 
EN oi one ecw cae ceact veeke's 310,000 ee a ae 66,500 
Center Hill, Ten: td i 6 a ah eis 85,000 Mud Mountain, Wash................ — 
Clearwater, Mo a Moatelks wader 86,500 Ten Muskingum River Reservoirs, 
Conchas, N. Mex Sean oi cs 49,500 I ae ee 280,000 
Pe C0OOO. COTE... occ cccccceccce 65,500 DON I ee sw clknd sme ace 78,500 
oo eee 201,000 Be LN 6s Bis isd dads oh aD aes 347,000 
Dale Hollow, Tenn. & Ky............ 150,000 Polecat Creek (Heyburn), 
Denison (Lake Texoma), DE cia iakes sk 6 os Operation not begun 
Tex. & Okla eee ON RO BONO Ss 's5 elie y oa'dcdvede 100,000 
Dewey, Ky .Operation not begun es 6 ns 96 ice wba 98,500 
Dorena, Or Operation not begun je. a eae 103,000 
MM... oc sauevavewspwas en 178,000 SS eee re — 
SEER, CUO... cscs cas sssnsche’ 118,000 Lakes Mommpenedio, Mo. ...... <6 issssesees 79,500 
NS eee are 91,000 i ee Operation not begun 
OSS SE Ee eee 105,000 Youghiogheny River, Pa. & Md...... 260,500 
Oy OS 125,000 Six Mississippi River Headwater 
Hansen, Calif De eet Large Pere ee ee ce ees 4 600,000 
Homme (Park River), N. Dak........ 11,000 16 Upper Mississippi River 
nn w\cimemmuie’s 60,000 ,))0UlUU.e eee Over 1,080,000 
* Total for all 74 reservoirs roughly estimated as 9,000,000 visitor days. 
¢Classified as reservoirs because of operating characteristics. 
RECREATION 
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systems to be of maximum service to their com- 
munities in meeting the recreational needs of 
all the people. 

Also, it is generally agreed today that some 
educational activities carry over into recreation, 
while recreation programs often are educational. 
School programs include activities 
which can be continued in adult life, such as music, 
arts and crafts, dramatics, tennis, golf, volley- 
ball, nature projects. Recreation programs can 
teach citizenship, democracy in action, an under- 
standing of fair play and of other nationalities, 


recreation 


races and creeds. 

In the realm of school-community recreation, 
the Office of Education cooperates with federal 
and national agencies in an endeavor to integrate 
school recreation programs with these and other 
groups. 

Its recreation specialists influence recreation in 
the schools throughout the country by: 

Providing training courses for leaders. 

Holding workshops and institutes. 

Being represented in many national organiza- 
tions interested in recreation and related fields, 
and attending annual conferences of these organi- 
zations. 

Holding individual and group conferences with 
people seeking recreation information. 

Working with other government bureaus. 


Corresponding with people throughout the 
nation. 
Issuing leaflets, periodicals, bulletins, news 


items and helping in other ways. 

The Office of Education also promotes the in- 
clusion of recreation leadership training in the 
curriculum of institutions of higher learning, and 
seeks to stimulate and improve the service of state 
departments of education in the field of recre- 
ation and to integrate the school-community rec- 
reation point of view. 

Adult education programs not only include rec- 
reation activities, but actually are recreation for 
many of the adults participating. These become 
a concern of the Office of Education as a part of a 
community’s problem of providing adequate edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities for its 
residents. The community cannot afford to over- 
look the rich recreation resources of the public 
school ; and the school, correlatively, must under- 
take the responsibility of increasing its service 
to the community. The Office of Education can 
help both the community and school in effectively 
discharging these interrelated responsibilities. 

Children’s Bureau—Since its early days, this 
bureau has suggested ways in which communities 
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Play Schools Association, New York 


Recreation is often educational and vice versa. More 
than clay modeling here—there’s social learning, too. 


might provide recreation as well as other services 
which would strengthen families in their task of 
rearing children. In 1919, the White House Con- 
ference and other meetings sponsored by the 
bureau developed definite recommendations re- 
garding the place of play in the life of a child. 

Also, early in its history, it recommended 
methods of securing recreation opportunities for 
children, youth and families in congested urban 
areas and sparsely settled rural areas, based on 
actual studies of recreation facilities, leadership, 
program and organization structure in particular 
communities. 

In all of its work in the recreation field, the 
‘bureau follows a broad concept of recreation in- 
clusive of the multiple interests of children and 
youth in games, social recreation, arts, crafts, 
music, drama and nature activities. It is also 
implicit in all its efforts that recreation is not 
an isolated factor in community life but related 
to good housing, happy family life, adequate edu- 
cational opportunities, and good physical and 
mental health. 

The bureau emphasizes the importance of com- 
petent leadership, carefully selected and carefully 
trained. It has given special attention to leader- 
ship in working with youth, has advanced stand- 
ards for the selection of the adult leaders and 
for their adequate training, and has established 
minimum criteria against which leisure-time ser- 
vices may be evaluated. 

Between 1925 and 1935, the bureau provided 
staff to assist state welfare departments in the 
training of personnel for recreation and group 
leadership. Since 1935, in the strengthening of 
state and local child-welfare programs under the 
Social Security Act, the services of child-welfare 


workers have been increasingly available to 
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children in the communities in which they 


y live, 
with local recr: 


tion resources being used as fully 
as possible. ( en living in institutions are also 


a concern of velfare workers, and oppor- 


tunity for \ ry play and participation in 
clubs is consid in essential feature of the 
total effort 1 elp the child build a feeling of 
security and imself to the special condi- 
tions under wl e lives 

In looking ird to the Midcentury Confer- 
ence on Childre d Youth to be held in 1950, 
the bureau reco es that attention must be given 


to those recr« d leisure-time services which 


help childret ith achieve positive growth 


and adequa homes, 


jobs and thei inities 





service agencies, for the provision of .. . rec- 
reation facilities and services to meet the needs of 
the residents of the development. It shall dis- 
charge those responsibilities in such manner as 
to promote the maximum application of the re- 
sources of community service agencies in meet- 
ing these needs. Where necessary facilities can- 
not be provided by the local community service 
agencies, the public housing agency shall provide 
such facilities as a part of the development in 
accordance with PHA Minimum Physical Re- 

quirements.” 
The basic philosophy of PHA is to utilize exist- 
ing facilities of the community in all areas where 
such are available and where 


the location of such facilities 





Public Housing Adminis- 
tration ‘7 rencv is 
charged witl linistra 
tion of the fi ix hous 


ing progran 


1. Public V ing 


2. Homes ( 





The President's Committee on 
Religion and Welfare in the Armed 
Forces has been created by execu- 
tive order “to encourage and pro- 
mote the spiritual, moral and rec- 
reational welfare 
guidance of persons in the armed 
forces, and thereby to enhance the 


are suitable for project use. In 
selecting the site for a housing 
project, consideration is given 
Where 


facilities are to be developed 


to existing facilities. 
and cheracter in the project, minimum stand- 
ards are established for indoor 


and outdoor recreation areas. 








3. Defenst is rpora ye scape and ee Provision for necessary expen- 
tion of the nation." is committee - , ; 

4. Veterans has undertaken responsibility for a ditures tor prem opemminite and 

6 Middin Slane program of the organization of upkeep of the facilities is 

: staal, Caiaadis “ae communities for service to the made by PHA only when it 1s 

" armed forces. It has supervised not possible to negotiate agree- 

6. Low-Rer v field investigations end curveys of ments with local community 

Since all ve pro ca a, ae aoe, service agencies for these 

grams, with the exception of Alaska, Europe end the Pacific, costs. No funds are permitted 

that of the | housing aad of the civilien communities by PHA for direct leadership 

are in various dispo adjacent to them. in recreation activities, but 

sition — project eing sold, local housing authorities can 

transferred t icipalities make small expenditures for 

and leases tet ted — the miscellaneous items of equip- 
Public Housing istration is shifting its em- ment and supplies. 

phasis on recreat activities to the low-rent Since it is the policy of PHA to integrate, inso- 

program. However, during the war period, rec- far as possible, the recreation activities of a 

reation activiti war housing projects were housing project with those of a neighborhood or 


stressed in ord provide the necessary recre- 
ation requirem permit capacity operation 
of war indust1 umerous projects were so 
remotely located they required the building 
of complete ré facilities. 


Policy deter requirements and stand- 


ards establishe: PHA Central Office govern 
the building eration of projects by local 
housing authoriti Che following policy has 


been establishe: e provision and operation 
of recreation faciliti 
shall be 


“Local manag responsible for 


planning, develop: nd maintaining working re- 
lationships and nts with local community 
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a community, leadership is expected to include 
the housing project as a unit of the neighbor- 
hood or the community. 

With 


cognizant of the fact that families living in hous- 


joint planning, communities become 
ing projects are as much a part of the neighbor- 
hood or the community as any other group of 
families; thus greater benefits are derived by 
project families from all of the community’s 
services. 

Bureau of Reclamation—With the National 
Park Service acting as its agent, this agency plans 
for the protection and utilization of the recreation 
resources of reclamation projects, and proposes 
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to develop appropriate recreation facilities. 

For many years, the bureau has permitted fish- 
ing, boating, picnicking, swimming, hiking and 
similar activities on its reservoir areas and, in 
some cases, has allowed private individuals to 
camp, erect cabins and operate limited concession 
facilities. Some of the recreation developments 
have been operated by state or local agencies 
under permit. 

Since 1944, it has given special consideration to 
recreational potentialities in all of its investiga- 
tions of reservoir projects. The National Park 
Service investigates and appraises the scenic, 
scientific, historical, archeological and recreational 
developments and other factors. It also considers 
the impairment or destruction of existing recre- 
ational values that might result from construction 
of the reservoirs and other water-control struc- 


tures. The Smithsonian Institution assists the 
park service in archeological surveys and salvage 
operations. The Fish and Wildlife Service in- 
vestigates fish and wildlife aspects and makes 


recommendations relating to fishing and hunting. 
These recommendations are incorporated in the 
bureau's project reports so that proper considera- 
tion may be given to the recreational aspects of 
each project when the proposal is reviewed by 
other federal and state agencies and by the Con- 
gress. Except for the Missouri River Basin 
project, for which funds are allotted by the bureau, 
Congress now makes a direct appropriation 
to the National Park Service for these river basin 
studies. For several years, however, this work 
was financed by the bureau. 

For those areas where it has been determined 
that recreation facilities should be provided, ex- 
cept in the national forests, the National Park 
Service prepares complete master plans, layout 
plans and detailed working drawings for roads, 
structures, plantings and so on, with funds ad- 


vanced by the bureau. 





Bureau of Reclamation 


Improvement of rivers, waterways and the creation of 
related recreation activities are government concerns. 





Soe Gel ee 


U.S. D. A. Extension Service, photo by Ed. Hunton 





Extension personnel help rural people work out rec- 
reation programs. Many provide activities for families. 


Except for the recreation areas and facilities 
that will be administered by the National Park 
Service or the Forest Service, it is expected that 
most of these will eventually be administered by 
appropriate state or local agencies. The National 
Park Service, acting as agent for the bureau, will 
then consult and negotiate with such agencies and 
prepare agreements for suitable administration. 


Additional Agencies 


In addition to the activities of the above govern- 
mental services, the programs of a number of 
other agencies contribute to the recreation re- 
sources of the country. Among them are the 
following : 


Bureau of Indian Affairs—Provides limited 
recreation opportunities for the public on Indian 
lands, as well as facilities and programs for the 
Indians themselves. 

Bureau of Land Management— Makes avail- 
able the use of the public lands for essentially all 
forms of recreation. The bureau also has au- 
thority to sell, lease or exchange to the states and 
their political subdivisions unreserved non-mineral 
lands which have been classified as chiefly valuable 
for recreation purposes. 

The National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission—Plans and acquires an adequate 
system of parks, parkways and playgrounds to 
preserve the forest and natural scenery in and 
about the national capital, and to prepare a co- 
ordinated city and regional plan for the District 
of Columbia and environs. 


Federal Security Agency—The Public Health 
Service furnishes information on sanitary prob- 
lems relating to construction and operation of 
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park recreation developments, such as swimming 
pools, camps and beaches. 

Public Roads Administration — Cooperates 
with the National Park Service and the Forest 
Service in constructing roads on areas under the 
jurisdiction of these services. As a considerable 
part of the national use of all public roads is 
estimated to be for recreation purposes, the total 
program of this agency has an important bearing 
on the recreation of the people. 

Bureau of Community Facilities—Adminis- 
ters federal grants and aids made in connection 








with the defense and war program for recreation 
facilities and services to local communities. It also 
disposes of recreation properties to local and 
federal governmental agencies. 

Soil Conservation Service—Has set aside and 
developed recreation areas in connection with its 
land utilization projects. 

Tennessee Valley Authority—<Assists state 
and local governments within its area of opera- 
tion to plan and organize a number of demon- 
stration parks, most of which are transferred to 
state or local agencies for administration. 





Directory of Federal Recreation Agencies 


The following federal agencies, as part of their functions, are concerned with recreation for the public: 


WASHINGTON, D 


Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 


National Park Service, Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 
Extension Service, ‘Department of Agriculture 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 

Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 

Public Housing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency 

Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Land Management, Department of the In- 
terior 

Soil Conservation Service, Department of Agriculture 

Public Roads Administration, General Services Ad- 
ministration 

Bureau of Community Facilities, General Services Ad- 
ministration 

National Capital Parks and Planning Commission 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Valley Authority 





Recreational Use of 


ee FOR THE adequate development of the 
nation’s water resources for recreation has 
increased in recent years, particularly because of 
the Federal Government’s extensive program in 
the creation of new water areas in connection 
with flood control and power projects. Recently, 


President Harry S. Truman appointed members 
to the President’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission. They include Morris L. Cook—chair- 
man, Gilbert F. White—vice chairman, and Paul 
S. Burgess, Lewis Webster Jones, Samuel B. 


Morris, Leland Olds and Roland R. Renne. 
The chairman of the commission has invited the 
National Recreation Association, along with other 
interested national organizations, to submit a 
statement outlining the association’s recommen- 


dations as to what the basic policy for the rec- 
the nation’s water resources 
response to this invitation, 


reational use of 
should include. 

Joseph Prendergast 
association, wrote the following to Mr. Cooke. 


Executive Director of the 


“The National Recreation Association has long 
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Water Resources 


been interested in the fullest possible use of all 
land and water areas for the recreation of the 
people. It has cooperated with various federal 
government agencies from time to time, including 
the assignment of a staff member to work with 
the National Resources Board at the time it made 
its study of federal water resources and recom- 
mended a policy for their utilization. At special 
meetings during recent National Recreation 
Congresses sponsored by the association, rec- 
reation leaders from all over the country have met 
with representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
and other federal agencies to discuss recreational 
use of water areas... 

“The Federal Government has a direct and 
large responsibility for the provision of certain 
types of recreation areas .. .” 

The Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Rec- 
reation has accepted the request of the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission to act as its 
subcommittee, and to prepare a report on recrea- 
tion as related to the nation’s water resources. 
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Historically 
Speaking 











Land and Water Areas Made 
Available for Recreation 


1864—First federal land made available for rec- 
reation. 


1871—Bureau of Fisheries established in Depart- 
ment of Commerce.* Use of federal areas for con- 
servation of fish, wildlife and other natural re- 
sources during this period. 


1872—Yellowstone National Park created. 
Recreation provided in connection with develop- 

ment by the Corps of Engineers of coastal and 

inland waterways and beach erosion control. 


1885—Bureau of Biological Survey established 
in Department of Agriculture.* 


1897—Use of national forest areas for recreation. 


1906—President authorized to establish national 
monuments by proclamation to protect historic, 
prehistoric and scientific features. 


1915—Additional authority granted for additional 
recreation uses of forest areas. 


1916—National Park Service created for unified 
administration of national parks, monuments and 
historic sites, then or thereafter assigned to the 
Department of the Interior. 


1926—Authority granted to sell, lease, or ex- 
change to the states and their political subdivisions 
unreserved non-mineral lands which have been 
classified as chiefly valuable for recreational pur- 


poses. 
(Continued on next page) 





*These two bureaus became part of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of Department of the Interior in 1940. 
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Recreation Services 


1867—Office of Education established to serve 
educational institutions and agencies; recognized 
relationship of education to recreation from the 
first. 

Nationwide programs fof conservation of fish, 
wildlife and other natural resources inaugurated 
during the closing years of this period. 


1912—Children’s Bureau created. Services in the 
field of recreation for children included in its pro- 
gram. 
1914—FEstablishment of Agricultural Extension 
Service provided vehicle for stimulation and co- 
operative planning of recreation in rural commu- 
nities. 
1933—Emergency work relief programs author- 
ized included services to states and localities in 
developing facilities and providing program lead- 
ership. 

Federal housing programs inaugurated in- 
cluded recreation planning and services. 

Resettlement Administration provided recrea- 
tion leadership to residents of its communities. 
1935 and 1936—Congress authorized the Na- 
tional Park Service to cooperate with other fed- 
eral agencies and the states in recreation planning. 


1936—Technical Committee on Recreation cre- 
ated by Interdepartmental Committee to Coor- 
dinate Health and Welfare Activities to study fed- 
(Continued on next page) 
{Program related to services and development of land areas. 
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Land and Water Areas Made 
Available for Recreation 


(Cor preceding page) 
1930—Coners ithorized the preservation of 
recreation value ng water routes in an area in 
northern Minne 
1933—All nat onuments, national military 
parks and oth ted areas, until then admin- 
istered by the I Department or the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, trans- 
ferred to Nati ‘ark Service. 

Emergency work relief programs authorized in- 
cluded serz tes and localities in develop- 
ing facilities and viding program leadership.* 

Civilian Cor on Corps assisted federal, 


state and c nment agencies in develop- 


ing areas an 

1935— Natio! cy declared by Congress re- 
lating to pres of historic sites, buildings 
and objects f inspiration and benefit. 
1936—Establishment of Lake Mead (then Boul- 
der Dam) as national recreational area 


and assignment lministration to the National 


Park Service under interbureau agreement with 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 
1942—Transfer states of recreation dem- 


onstration areas developed by the National Park 
Service authorized | 
1944—Congres 


the Army to provide for the recreation use of 


Longress 


horized the Department of 


reservoir areas under its control. Responsibility 


for this was assig o the Corps of Engineers. 


1948—Authorit oTal ted for disposition of sur- 


plus federal properties to state and political sub- 


divisions for parks, recreational areas, historic 
monuments and wildlife purposes. 

*Program related t rvices and development of land areas. 

From “‘The Role of the Federal Government in the Field of Public 
Recreation,”’ issued by Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recrea- 


tion, June, 1949. 


Fascinating handicraft for children 4-14. Makes gifts, 
novelties for a penny or two apiece. Versatile . . . 


creative . . . inexpensive. Fits in perfectly with your 
comp program. All you need is one $2.50 outfit 
including one machine and supplies for 50 novelties. 
Children teach themselves from directions worked 
out by an experienced hobby-group leader. Worth 
investigating! Counselors — send for free illustrated 
folder showing samples of finished novelties. 


THE HOPEDALE INDUSTRIES - Canadensis, Po. 





Recreation Services 
(Continued from preceding page) 
eral recreation services and recommend plans for 
coordination and extension of services. 

During this period, several federal agencies de- 
veloped recreation programs for their own em- 
ployees. 

1940—U. S. Travel Division created to encour- 
age and promote travel in the United States. 

Army and Navy developed broad war recreation 
programs for their personnel. American Red 
Cross undertook recreation services in on-the-post 
hospitals and in communities in combat areas. A 
temporary Division of Recreation was created in 
the Federal Security Agency for stimulating and 
advising communities regarding recreation for 
servicemen and war workers; for maintaining re- 
lationships with the United Service Organizations; 
and for recommending to the Federal Works 
Agency projects for federal war recreation build- 
ings and services. 

Veterans Administration developed widespread 
recreation programs in its hospitals and institu- 
tions. 
1946—The Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 
Recreation was organized for self-coordination 
and joint planning designed to meet the increasing 
demand for recreation facilities and services. 





First 


National Folk Camp 


Under Direction of 
Sarah Gertrude Knott 


At FRENCHMAN’S BLUFF 
Cuivre River State Park, Troy, Mo. 


Folk Dancing, Music, 
Ballads and Crafts 
Under Direction of Nationally 
Known Staff 


TWO SESSIONS 
August 13 to August 19 
August 20 to September 1 


Write 


NATIONAL FOLK CAMP 
Box B 
101 W. High, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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SUMMARY OF AREAS ADMINISTERED BY NATIONAL PARK SERVICE* 
for Federal Land 
Type of Area Number (Acres) Visitors 

da National Park System: 
ms National Parks 28 11,419,549.74 12,805,974 

National Historical Parks 5 10,324.71 1,472,522 
m- National Monuments 86 9,383,477 .29 4,804,533 

National Military Parks 1] 24,076.05 1,709,718 
me National Memorial Parks ] 58,341.26 81.965 
as National Battlefield Parks 2 3,778.05 \ ; 
adi National Battlefield Sites 6 188.33 ° 254,134 
A National Cemeteries 10 217.01) 
a National Memorials 10 1,988.71 1,073,879 
nd National Historic Sites 12 2,874.74 877,077 
a National Parkways 3 61,384.15 1,431,000 
hs National Capital Parks 
: (Metropolitan System) l 29,046.52 3,234,078 
ks Total, National Park System 175 20,995,247.76 27,744,480 
d- pa pa ann 

Other Areas: 

d National Recreational Areas 3 2,009,833.00 4,119,700 
* National Historic Sites l 40.00 

National Demonstration Areas 2 16,001.28 
n Total, Other Areas 6 2,025,874.28 4,119,700 
" GRAND TOTAL 181 23,021,122.04 31,864,180 
8 The figures relating to number and acreage were revised as of March, 1950; visitors are for the travel year ending September 30, 1949. 











An action-tested, IMPROVED softball 
by America’s leading manufacturer of 
rubber-covered athletic balls, offering 
outstanding value, longer playing life 
and better performance. 


WEAVER XX12A 
OFFICIAL 12” SOFTBALL 


@Top-grade center of long-fibre, se- 

lected-estates kapok wound with long- 

staple Egyptian cotton. (Product of J. deBeer 
Son.} 


@ Specially compounded rubber cover . 
tough . . . abrasion-resistant . . . leatherlike in 
feel and appearance. 





Specify famed Weaver softball equipment . . . Weaver 
XX12A IMPROVED official 12” softballs... Weaver X12 
extra-soft-center 12” softballs for restricted areas ... and 
popular Weaver XI4A 14” softballs. Write for prices. 


WEAVER WINTARK SALES CO. ¢.o°tox's1-sourm rirtn STREET: SHAMOKIN, PA. 
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hecreation Facilities and Services 
Of Four Federal Agencies * 


oa following table indicates the recreation fa- 
cilities and services provided by four federal 
agencies: the Corps of Engineers, Department of 
the Army; the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture; the Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior; and the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. The table 
illustrates the extent to which these federal agen- 
cies have been authorized to provide a variety of 
recreation facilities and activities. In addition to 
those provided directly by these four agencies, 
many facilities and services are furnished under 
agreement with them by other governmental agen- 
cies or commercial concessioners. 

In the table that follows, the headings “Author- 
ized,” “Status,” and “Should Be Done” are to be 
interpreted as follows. They do not indicate a 
priority. 

Authorized means that the agency is authorized 

* Adapted from “The Role of the Federal Government in the Field 


of Public Recreation,”’ issued by the Federal Inter-Agency Committee 
on Recreation, June, 1949 


to provide or permit the facility or activity on 
appropriate areas. For instance, restaurants may 
be authorized, but would not be built or per- 
mitted on areas needed for higher priority use. 


Being Done means that the facility or activity 
is being provided in accordance with present au- 
thorization and practice. 


Adequately Done means that the facilities or 
activities provided are sufficient to meet the present 
need. If the agency reports that an activity should 
not be done, no symbol appears under this heading. 


Should Be Done means that the agency believes 
that the facility or activity should be provided in 
appropriate areas. 


In the table that follows, “E” represents the 
Corps of Engineers; “F,” the Forest Service; 
“P,” national parks and other areas of the Na- 
tional Park System; “R,” Reservoir Recreation 
Areas administered by the National Park Service; 
and “W,” the Fish and Wildlife Service. 





































































































































































































Status 
ITEM Authorized Should Be Done 
Being Done Adequately Done 
Yes No Yes No Yes | No Yes No 
Boating & Boat Do E, W, PR, F | W, PR, F w | PRE W, PR,F | E 
Camping E, W, PR, F E, W, PR, F E, W PR,F | E, W, PR,F | 
Dog Tria!s W R. F co Es WwW PR, F Ww oa Ww PR, F 
Fishing E.W.PRF| E, W, PR, F E,.W.P | RF |£E,W,PRF 
Group Picnics EW PREF! E, W, PR, F E, W PR,F | £E, W,PR.F 
Hiking i E, W.PRF | PR, F Ww PR,F | PR,F Ww 
Hotels, Lodges & Cabins |E,W.PR.F| W, P,F E.R Ww PR W, PR E, F 
Hunting EWRF| P E, W,R, F P E, W R, F E, W,R, F P 
Interstate Trail Sy stems PR, F : | 
with Trailside Huts Ww P.F W.R P, F P, F W,R 
Nature Study E, W, PR, F | / W, PR, F W, PR, F WwW PR, 4 PR, F 
Organized Camps _ EW.RFE | P W.F PR Ww R, F E, W,R,F p 
Organized Sports ERF W,P R, F W,P _ aE: R W, P,F 
Picnicking E.W.PR.F| E, W, PR, F E, W PR, F E, W, PR, F 
Restaurants EWPRF| PR, F Ww PR PR W,F 
Riding ih EW.PREF| PR, F Ww PR, F PR, F Ww 
Skiing E,W, PR,F |. P, F R, W PR, F PR, F Ww 
Swimming ' E, W. PR, F E, W, PR, F E, W, P R,F | E, W, PR,F 
Wilderness Areas W.P.F | R W,P,F R W,P,F W,P,F R 
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As revealed by inquiries reaching the 
National Recreation Association 


_ ‘ , 4 o > me 
Se See oF oat Se 


Swedish Travel Information Bureau, Inc. 


Interest in the recreation movement is growing in many lands. In Sweden, all schools 
have one week of winter sports holidays; young people go into the highlands for skiing. 
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RECREATION 


— ITS F TG in 1906, the National Rec- 


reation has helped in the promo- 
tion of recreation in other lands. Increasingly, its 


services have been extended to all corners of the 


Ps 


‘arth and its publications have influenced the de- 
velopment of recreation. In many cases, the 


association has set 


attern for similar organiza- 
tions in other countries. Foreign visitors seek- 
ing to gain a pict recreation in the United 
States invariably call at the association’s head- 
quarters. Frequently, in addition to information 
and literature, th re given guidance in plan- 
ning itineraries of travel and are helped to get in 
touch with perso | agencies in the cities that 
can make their most profitable. Letters 
from individuals ganizations seeking advice, 


information and lite: 


ture on recreation subjects 
reach the associati large numbers. 
A summary « uch NRA _ services—entitled 


“Internationally Speaking’’*—-was published in the 


September 1948 issue of RECREATION. This told 
the story of the the association has played 
in the foreign picture. It included a world map 
indicating the ar¢ ind countries receiving pub- 


lications and service during a recent four-year 
period and showing the world-wide contacts of the 
association. Reference was also made to the First 
International Recreation Congress held in Los 
Angeles in 1932, which was organized by the 


association with the cooperation of an advisory 


committee on which thirty-three countries were 
represented. 

Since the end of the Second World War, in- 
terest in recreation has been manifested to a 
greater degree than ever before in many foreign 
countries. Their requests for help cover such mat- 
ters as the development of centers for youth and 
for community groups of all ages; city planning 
for recreation ; the design and equipment of parks, 
recreation areas and facilities; the development of 
sports programs a1 physical recreation activi- 
ties. The destruction of recreation libraries in 
war-torn areas resulted in numerous requests for 
recreation publicati Leaders considering the 
establishment of a national recreation movement 

*Copies of a reprint of t ticle are available from the association 


upon request 
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or asssociation have come to the headquarters 
office or have written letters seeking information 
as to the origin, organization and services of the 
NRA. 

The results and values of National Recreation 
Association assistance in such instances reveal 
themselves in the healthy growth of recreation in 
all parts of the world, and in letters of apprecia- 
tion and encouraging reports received at the 
association office. 

A complete account of these services and rela- 
tionships cannot be presented here. The following 
list of typical inquiries, however, reveals major 
recreation interests and significant developments, 
and points out some of the recreation aims and 
objectives of leaders throughout the world. It 
affords a supplement to “Internationally Speak- 
ing,’ mentioned previously. 


Occupied Countries 


Recreation has played a fundamental role in 
plans for restoring the occupied countries to a 
peacetime basis and in fostering democratic ideals 
among these peoples. Personnel of the occupa- 
tion forces and local organizations under their 
sponsorship, as well as native leaders, have turned 
repeatedly to the NRA for assistance. Quantities 
of literature have been sent at the request of such 
groups as the German Office of Youth Activities 
and the Group Activities Branch of the Office of 
Military Government in Germany, the Free Youth 
Association and German Youth Centers and of 
comparable groups in Japan. These publications 
have been translated into German by the Civil 
Affairs Division and the Education and Religious 
Affairs Branch of the Military Government and 
by the Japanese Government. 

The association has assisted the German Youth 
Activities Office by helping arrange for local rec- 
reation authorities in the United States to co- 
operate in its “Youth Helps Youth’ project, 
whereby young people in Germany became ac- 
quainted with American boys and girls through 
correspondence. NRA workers have actively co- 
operated with the German Leadership Projectt 


+ See page 590, March, 1950 issue of RECREATION. 
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sponsored by the National Welfare Assembly and 
involving the planning of visits for more than 125 
German leaders who are interested in American 
Governmental agencies 


community recreation. 


have been assisted by the personnel department of 
the association in recruiting recreation leaders for 


service with the armed forces and for youth ser- 
vices in the occupied areas. Reports received from 
Japan indicate the exceptional revival of recreation 
in that country. 

Austria—The chief, Public Welfare, Education 
and Youth 
Army in upper Austria wrote: “A major part of 


\ctivities Department, United States 


our work here involves the promotion of activities 
for Austrian young people in the form of youth 
centers, summer camps, playgrounds under com- 
bined American and Austrian sponsorship 

Two youth centers have been organized to serve 
as a demonstration for further expansion to the 
He requested assistance in securing 
“to aid us in guiding the develop- 


other cities.”’ 
publications 
ment 
leadership in Austria.” Among other things, he 
asked for a subscription to RECREATION. 


)f public recreation, youth activities and lay 


Germany—A group of American wives, spon- 
soring a German girls’ program, requested suitable 
material. Another requested information on the 
construction of playground apparatus for an out- 
door playground at a post school, planned for 
pre-school children and being established by a 
women’s club. 

A representative of the Intelligence Division of 
H.I.C.0.G. requested plans and specifications for 
the construction of simple playground apparatus 
for use on a playground. This, arranged with the 
Berlin city authorities, is to be equipped and su- 
pervised by an international work camp this 
summer. 

Japan—The president and the advisor of the 
Japan National Recreation Association, both of 
whom attended the International Recreation Con- 
gress in 1932, called to discuss plans for the newly 
reorganized Japan association. NRA experience 
was shared with them and, in addition, they were 
given much material on programs, especially for 
youth and for rural communities. Later, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of their association, 
while in New York with a delegation from the 
Japanese Diet, received help with plans to observe 
recreation facilities in this country. 

An official of-the National Prison of Japan, in 
charge of education and recreation for prisoners, 
reported experiments in the development of pro- 
grams for the inmates of the prisons and reforma- 
tories, and requested information that would be 
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Reprinted from “Europe’s Children, 1939 to 1943” 
by Therese Bonney. Published by Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc. Copyright 1943. 


Europe’s children are so helpless . . . In 
recreation they can forget horrors of war. 


useful in this work as well as in youth and scout- 
ing activities. Another letter, from the National 
Committee of YMCA’s of Japan, brought a re- 
quest for material to help in developing a national 
program of recreation for the National Prison 
Association and for the school that specializes in 
training for seamanship. 

One of the founders of the Tokyo Playground 
Association, who is in charge. of the training of 
the kindergarten leaders, while studying in the 
United States, called to renew a former contact 
with the association. She was given literature, 
information and help in planning visits to a num- 
ber of American cities. 

The chief of the Social Research Department 
of Public Welfare in Osaka, who visited the NRA 
office in 1936, wrote of plans “to establish a new 
committee to promote citizens’ recreation, spon- 
sored by the municipality and managed by private 
citizen leaders.” After acknowledging receipt of 
material he said: “Making available these precious 
reference data for the better management of muni- 
cipal recreation work, I have translated them into 
Japanese and am now distributing them free of 
charge among public service officials and private 
social work leaders concerned with recreation 
work.” 

The physical education officer of the Civil In- 
formation and Education Section of the Army 
wrote that the recreation program for the Japa- 
nese people had been made one of his assignments. 
He requested information on many subjects — 
for use “in launching our campaign.” 
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Netherlands Information Bureau 


The canals of the Netherlands offer good opportunity 
for skating in the winter and boating in the summer. 


. 


The British Commonwealth 

Rapid strides in the development of recreation 
were made in several of the nations in the British 
Commonwealth between the two world wars, and 
significant advances have been reported during the 
last few years. Interest in physical recreation, 
city planning for recreation and the development 
of community centers is especially keen. Evidence 
indicates that recreation in these countries was 
stimulated, and recreational habits influenced, by 
the American troops stationed there in large 
numbers during the war. 

Australia—The Commonwealth fitness officer 
of the Department of Health called to secure in- 
formation about the NRA and the organization 
and administration of recreation in the United 
States. Commonwealth of Australia 
appropriates funds for physical recreation, some 


Since the 


of which are available to provinces and munici- 
palities, information also was sought on local, 
state and federal relationships. Suggestions were 
offered as to places in the United States which 
might be visited 

Several requests for information have been re- 
ceived from the Recreation and Leadership Move- 
ment for use in a study school on community 
recreation. The organization was interested in 
studying the principles of the recreation move- 
ment in the United States, leadership standards 
and the National Recreation Congress. 

The assistant city engineer in Sydney visited 
this country to observe the design and construc- 
tion of all types of recreation areas and facilities. 
He discussed planning problems with planning 
specialists on the NRA staff and was given in- 
formation on the functions of the association, city 
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planning for recreation and the training of play- 
ground leaders. 

The director of the Australian YMCA College 
came to the association recently to get help and 
suggestions for the organization of a National 
Recreation Association of Australia. He was also 
interested in finding out the present status and 
future plans for an international recreation con- 
gress. 

Canada— The association cooperates closely 
with recreation leaders in Canada. Members of 
the staff have prepared plans for recreation areas 
and buildings in several Canadian cities and have 
participated in several of their national recreation 
meetings. Association specialists have also con- 
ducted recreation training institutes for Canadian 
leaders ; and requests for literature are filled. 

Ceylon—The chief playground instructor in 
Colombo, in making a study of playgrounds and 
recreation in the United States, requested in- 
formation as to places he might visit and related 
problems. 

England—tThe director of the National Fed- 
eration of Community Associations, seeking a de- 
tailed picture of community center development 
here, asked for specific information relating to 
types of centers, their organization, financial sup- 
port, relationships and programs. 

The Save the Children Fund, proposing to erect 
a demonstration junior club and playground in a 
crowded London district, asked for help. Also, 
the secretary of one of the oldest settlements in 
London requested information for use in a study 
of what new type of organization can reach the 
delinquent or near-delinquent boy who is not be- 
ing served effectively by existing agencies. He 
also wanted to know about youth programs. 

Literature and information on a variety of sub- 
jects have been exchanged with the Officer for 
Overseas Work, Central Council of Physical 
Education, which publishes the monthly, “Physi- 
cal Recreation”’. 

India—The Labor Welfare Department, Bom- 
bay, requested literature on playground and rec- 
reation activities and catalogues of play equip- 
ment to help in the development and operation 
of playgrounds attached to labor welfare centers 
run by the government. 

The worker in charge of Juvenile Aid Work 
under the Indian Government, which was taking 
over the service formerly rendered by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, called to learn about the work 
of the NRA and its relation to local, state and 
federal agencies. He was given letters of intro- 
duction to recreation executives in several cities. 
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The newly appointed planning engineer for the 
Telephone and ‘Telegraph Workshops of the 
Indian Government called to learn about asso- 
ciation work and publications for he felt that a 
similar movement should be undertaken in India. 
Since returning to his own country, he has been 
active in promoting such a movement. 

New Zealand—The chairman of a community 
center association in Wellington requested in- 
formation on community centers, youth centers, 
publicity and finance to help in its own center and 
in the promotion of six others. 

Scotland—The honorable secretary of the 
Aberdeen Old People’s Welfare Council asked 
for ideas on recreation for the elderly for the first 
club of this kind to be opened in the city — ina 
large remodeled garage. He stated: “The ulti- 
mate aim of the council is to establish others.” 

The Southwest Scotland Electricity Board 
wrote: “We have in this country little guidance 
on the important question of how to organize and 
integrate the social activities of the employees of 
an industry.”’ He asked for advice and literature. 

Trinidad—tThe social welfare field officer of 
the Trinidad-Tobago Welfare Limited asked for 
literature on recreation, gymnastics and com- 
munity singing to be used in the promotion of 
recreation in rural clubs. 

Union of South Africa—The director of the 
Social Welfare Department in Johannesburg, in 
considering the establishment of community 
centers, requested information relating to plan- 
ning, financing, management and operation. Later, 
many questions were asked as to what policies 
are adopted in this country in relation to the use 
of such centers by various organizations. 

The senior supervisor of play centers in the 
same city spent approximately a year in the 
United States studying recreation methods, pro- 
grams and so on, with special interest in music, 
camping and _ activities for underprivileged 
children. The association helped with her itinerary 
of travel, provided her with letters of introduction 
and welcomed her at the National Recreation Con- 
gress. 

The secretary-organizer of the Donaldson 
Orlando Community Center in the same city re- 
quested literature and information regarding rules 
for indoor and outdoor games for use in clubs. 

The secretary of the Playing Fields Association 
in Port Elizabeth wrote: “I am anxious to obtain 
all the information regarding similar organizations 
in other parts of the world.” He stated that for the 
time being the chief task is to encourage local au- 
thorities to do their part in establishing commu- 
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nity recreation facilities, but that with the Cape- 
town Association, his organization hoped eventu- 
ally to have a National Playing Fields Association 
functioning in every part of South Africa. 


Other Nations 


Belgium—tThe chief inspector, Physical Edu- 
cation, Sports and Outdoor Activities in the 
Ministry of Public Health, requested information 
and literature on recreation, parks, swimming 
pools and athletic fields. This was to be used in 
the job of examining and advising on requests 
for government grants for the construction of rec- 
reation facilities, and of controlling subsidies for 
operation of recreation areas and sports federa- 
tions. 

The director of Social Service in Antwerp, in 
writing for information, stated: “We here in Bel- 
gium are only at the beginning of a new concep- 
tion in educational matters and are trying to 
create a service that can give help to the young- 
sters.” He later requested permission to trans- 
late several publications for educational use. 

China—The general secretary of the YWCA 
in Nanking, China, in the United States under 
the United Nations fellowship program, sought 
information as to leadership training methods, 
college and university courses and ways of or- 
ganizing, financing and conducting community 
recreation programs. 

An American worker in a’ Chinese Christian 
Mission requested material which she could use 
as director of recreation for Chinese children and 
in teaching a group of young men to direct play- 
ground activities in their local schools. 

Cuba—The Ministry of Education requested 
information to help the national director of Sports, 
Public Welfare and Recreation “to develop and 
encourage the organization of societies and groups 





Australian News and Information Bureau 


Bushwalker clubs are very popular in Australia. This 
is one sport that doesn’t break up the family circle. 
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devoted to the pursuit of recreation. The material 


you send, with an outline of your objectives, will 
be translated into Spanish.” 
Czechoslovakia—Literature, plans and infor- 
mation were sent to a group engaged in building 
a model playg r young children in a public 


garden in Prag 

Denmark resentative of UNESCO 
called to find the purpose, beginnings, 
support and act es of the NRA in order to 
urge the creati similar organization. 
France—A entative of the Sports and 


Physical Educat Division of the Ministry of 


Education,* wi! is spending a year here for 
study and observation, desired full information 
regarding the association and the development of 
recreation nati especially its relation to 
education and teer agencies. His interest in 
recreation resulted from observation of its 
demonstrated value during a five-year period in 


a prisoner-of-v 

Greece—The | eround director, Near East 
Foundation in At was sent a comprehensive 
set of literature replace his library lost in the 


war and also nftormation on a variety of 


subjects. The thens Playground, developed 
with the help e NRA, was taken over by 
German troops the war, but was returned 
to its proper use 949 

An organization which includes the care of the 
debilitated children of army officers and veterans 
has established a preventorium and a summer 


camp. It reque terature and suggestions for 


the recreation g children. 

Ireland—The secretary of the Civics Institute 
of Ireland, which supervises the Dublin Municipal 
Playground and started playgrounds in other 
cities, requested rmation as to the training, 
duties and remuneration of playground workers. 

Java—WV riti: 
in the Java Government Training School for 
Teachers in Phy 


¢ from Holland, a former teacher 


il Culture asked for recreation 
material to be used when he returned to his work. 
He reported having become acquainted with NRA 
literature while a prisoner of war. 

Israel—The educational director, State Depart- 


ment of Public Welfare, called to secure informa- 


tion that would 


eful in providing recreation 
for three groups people, especially children, 
in refugee camps people in homes and insti- 
tutions for children and for adults; and (3) 


children and yout slum areas. 


The director, ‘ Bureau, State Ministry of 


* Received help in f tinerary of travel in this country 
for the purpose of obs g recreation developments, and letters of 
introduction to recreation a park and/or civic leaders. 
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Education,* interested in developing a recreation 
program in Israel, sought information on many 
problems, such as those of local, state and federal 
relationships, state home rule legislation. 

The supervisor of Hadassah-Guggenheimer 
Playgrounds, after corresponding with the NRA 
for more than twenty years and taking its cor- 
respondence course, called to express gratitude. 

A representative of Children to Palestine asked 
help in planning provision of a playground in each 
of the communities in Palestine where groups of 
from one hundred to two hundred children are 
greatly in need of such services. These children 
have either lost their ability to play or never had 
an opportunity because of the years spent in con- 
centration or displaced persons’ camps. 

Netherlands — The Planning Department, 
Province of North Brabant, requested area plans 
and information on standards to be used by a com- 
mittee charged with working out a plan for the 
provision of recreation areas and facilities. 

Philippines—A quantity of literature was sent 
to a committee planning the rebuilding of the 
Manila Polo Club which was bombed during the 
war. Plans include not only a clubhouse and polo 
field, but a children’s playground and pools. 

Poland—Through the American Federation of 
International Institutes, much material was sent 
to an American worker in an UNRRA displaced 
persons’ camp in Poland where there was a des- 
perate need for helping American personnel to 
develop recreation for the unfortunate children 
and adults confined in the camp. 

Sweden—The Swedish Golf Union requested 
information as to literature, films and statistics 
on municipal golf courses for use “in the initial 
stages of planning the first municipal course in 
Sweden.” 

A Stockholm architect,* visiting the United 
States on a fellowship to study layout and design 
of recreation areas, is employed by the local park 
department to design a new municipal park. 

Venezuela—The general secretary, Caracas 
YMCA, has asked for help in meeting a request 
from the Ministry of Labor to prepare a program 
of sports and physical activities for laboring men. 
The plan is to specify types of activities, locations 
and materials for play fields, promotion methods. 

The welfare officer, Caribbean Petroleum Com- 
pany, sought help in making leisure time more 
desirable for the residents of twelve camp com- 
munities operated by the company. He was es- 
pecially interested in the design and equipment 
of recreation areas and in recreation activities of 
various types including those for women’s groups. 
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Canada 


“NO ONE CAN survey the social 
scene in Canada today without be- 
ing impressed by the rapid growth 
of the recreation 
This statement, by 
the Canadian Welfare Council in its annual report 


movement, es- 





pecially in its public sector.” 
for 1949, is substantiated by the many evidences 
of widespread interest in recreation in Canada 
The variety and diversity of 
that are providing 
local, provincial and Dominion 


during recent years. 
public and private agencies 
recreation at 
level make it extremely difficult to give in a brief 
statement an accurate picture of recreation in 
Canada today. 
National Agencies—The Parks and Recreation 
Association of Canada includes in its membership 
park and recreation authorities in municipalities 


from coast to coast; and it is representative of 
Among its ser- 


“Young 


many interested organizations. 
vices are the publication of a bulletin, 
Canada,” and a quarterly magazine, “Parks and 
the holding of a national 


It pro- 


Recreation in Canada,” 
convention and a consultation service. 
vides a medium for the exchange of ideas and 
experience unong the recreation leaders of the 
Dominion 

The Physicial Fitness Division of the Depart- 
National Health and Welfare in Ottawa, 


under a pl 


ment of 
iysical fitness act, makes available for 
the promotion of a fitness and recreation pro- 

The division 
other publica- 
for Leaders in Community 


gram a sum of $250,000 annually. 
issues an “Information Bulletin,’ 
tions such as a “Guide 
Recreation,” arranges conferences, produces films 
and provides consultation service to localities. In 
1949 it convened a national conference of sports 
The provinces participating in 
its program match the Dominion grants dollar for 


dollar and relay the funds on to the municipalities 


governing bodies. 


on a similar matching basis. 

The National Parks Bureau, which administers 
some of the most magnificent scenic areas in 
Canada for the recreational use of the people, has 
appointed a recreation director. The Recreation 
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Division of the Canadian Welfare Council, which 
employs an executive secretary, fosters the use of 
the group work method in recreation, and helps 
guide developments in the recreation field. Other 
national agencies concerned with recreation are 
Canadian 
the Canadian 


the Canadian Citizenship Council, the 
Association for Adult Education, 
Camping Association, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and the National Film 
“Youth and Recreation,” issued by the Canadian 
Youth Commission, contains an analysis of provi- 


Board. 


sions for recreation in Canada and recommenda- 
tions for making them more effective. Voluntary 
agencies such as the YMCA provide many forms 
of recreation service. 

Provincial and Local Agencies— ost of the 


provinces, under the Dominion fitness scheme, 





National Film Board Photo, Canada 


Saskatchewan program ranges from pre-school to 
adult activities. Above, students make up for drama. 


have appointed advisory councils to help in de- 
veloping effective recreation programs. The 
Province of Ontario has its own program, operated 
under the Department of Education, with grants- 
in-aid to municipalities. Some seventy com- 
munities have set up local recreation commissions 
which are participating in the scheme. The 
Saskatchewan Recreation Movement functions 
entirely as a promotional body to stimulate in- 
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terest, locally and provincially. It provides pro- 
fessional consultation services both at the home 
office and in the field, program suggestions, 
publicity for community efforts, leadership train- 
ing, and assists and coordinates existing organi- 
zations doing work in the field of recreation. 

The importance of recreation as a major re- 
source was recognized at the third annual British 
Columbia Natural Resources Conference, held 
early in 1950. At this meeting, a recreation com- 
mittee on which public and private agencies were 
represented submitted a comprehensive report on 
problems of recreation resource utilization. Among 
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HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


Ed Durlacher's AMAZINGLY SIMPLE 
Method of Teaching Square Dancing 


UNBREAKABLE VINYLITE 
records for high fidelity 


Clear, concise, easily understood instructions 
in progressive steps. Good music. 


Used by recreation directors in schools, col- 
leges, camps, teen-age clubs, 4-H clubs, Veter- 
ans Administration hospitals and U.S. O.’s 
around the world. 


Healthful fun and recreation for all ages and 
groups, large or small. 


ows 


Write today for descriptive brochure 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. R 
FREEPORT, N. Y. 














topics covered were: the relative significance of 
recreation ; methods of estimating present and fy. 
ture recreation needs; the relative significance of 
various forms of recreation; the allocation of re. 
sources to specific recreation uses and their pro- 
tection; and the recreation resource-use problem 
of municipalities, clubs and organized groups. 

Municipal recreation programs, varying in na- 
ture and extent and under various local auspices, 
have been established in hundreds of communities 
in Canada. According to the secretary of the 
Parks and Recreation Association of Canada, 
$13,000,000 was spent by park and recreation 
departments at the municipal level in 1948, most 
of it for activity programs provided by recre- 
ation, park and school boards. About 200 com- 
munities and counties employ full-time recreation 
directors; somewhere around 2,000 full-time rec- 
reation workers and an estimated 40,000-50,000 
volunteers serve the public recreation movement.* 
Several universities and special schools have made 
a beginning in the development of training courses 
for recreation leaders. 

Major emphasis in some cities is upon the 
building and operating of a civic recreation 
center; in many others, recreation programs are 
operated at playgrounds and in school buildings, 
In Quebec, recreation programs are primarily 
initiated and operated by church bodies rather 
than by local authorities, and the parish hall is 
the recreation center in many communities. Sup- 
plementing the recreation programs provided by 
governmental agencies are the services rendered 
primarily on a membership basis by such agencies 
as Y’s, Scouts, Guides and service clubs. The 
need for coordination of recreation agencies and 
for cooperative planning for recreation is recog- 
nized as a major problem by many leaders in 
this country. 





*“New Ways to Play,”’ Canadian Welfare, January 15, 1949. 
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50th ANNIVERSARY 





. Tennis Industry 


Everything from a LIGHT TOP DRESSING to a COMPLETE NEW 
FAST DRYING INSTALLATION. 
MATERIALS - EQUIPMENT - SUPERVISION - CONSTRUCTION - FENCING 


Before deciding on any construction or reconstruction .. . GET RUBICO’S ESTIMATE .. . 
... AND SAVE MONEY... 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


WESTFIELD 
NEW JERSEY 
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Leathercraft Supplies 
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1950 
CATALOG 


Includes Leather, Lacing, Fully Illustrated 
“Simple to Complete” Projects for children 
and adults, Designs, Patterns, Accessories, 
Tools, Belt Blanks, Scrap Leather, etc. 


YOURS FREE 
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ESTER LEATHER CO., Dept. R 
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ACCESSORIES 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 


Ready Now for 
Vacation Needs 
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Diamond Official Stake Hold- 
ers and Diamond Court Boxes 
are easy to install and stay 
put when they are once in 
the ground. Stand up under 
constant use. Diamond Pitch- 
ing Horseshoes are sold by 
most sporting goods deal- 
ers throughout the country. 


Stakes and 
Ready-Made Courts 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4616 GRAND AVENUE DULUTH, MINN. 
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i HEIR I 


and customs inspire the visits of interested 
tourists; their foods are a source of inviting dis- 
covery but | foreign are the ways of their 


s different; their costumes 


leisure-time pursuit lf the traveler to Pan 
American countries anticipates very obvious con- 
trasts here, too, for the most part, he will be 
quite disappoint 
The people American countries enjoy 
their recreation generally in the same manner as 
the citizens of the United States. Any differences 
found are usually based on historical, cultural and 
climactic factors, well as on general economic 
conditions. For example, within the countries 
themselves, the: ome distinction between the 
recreation enjoyed in larger cities or capitals and 
that usually found in the small towns, villages 
and rural areas, which still have many traces of 
arlier cultures 
The amount leisure time available to the 
farmers and the small town dwellers is not large. 
The farmer or the peon works from sun-up to 
sun-down, and his recreation, such as it is, is en- 
joyed on Saturdays and Sundays. On Saturday, 
while at the market, he will engage in one of the 
most popular forms of recreation — conversation 
with friends, neighbors and acquaintances. Often, 
in the evening, after work has been done on some 
cooperative or community project, there may be 
a great feast, combined with singing and dancing. 
3ut recreation in the larger cities is somewhat 
more sophisticated and “European,” and more 
leisure time is available. Among spectator as well 
as participant sports, soccer is probably the most 
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How do our Pan American neigh- 
bors enjoy their leisure hours? 


p am America 


popular, with baseball gaining favor in the coun- 
tries closest to the United States, and regular 
bullfights attracting great crowds. Tennis is as 
common here as in the states, and many cities 
offer country clubs with golf, tennis courts, swim- 
ming pools and other excellent facilities. 

In Chile, the seashores and countrysides feature 
hiking, swimming, boating and sailing and the 
various country clubs. During the winter, crowds 
of young people leave for refugios to ski in the 
snowy Andes. The enthusiasm for cycling, foot- 
ball and basketball is reflected in the annual na- 
tional and international sports matches. 

The wonderland of Brazil — boasting forty- 
eight million inhabitants and the only Portuguese- 
speaking country in the hemisphere—is consid- 
ered a fisherman’s “paradise”. Lakes, rivers, 
and the Atlantic Ocean abound in endless varieties 
of fish. Game is abundant also, both large and 
small. “Big game’ hunters usually go to Mato 
Grosso for jaguar, puma, tapir, wild pig, arma- 
dillo, ostriches, crocodiles and giant storks. 
Facilities for various sports are found at all the 
leading resorts. Horse racing and automobile 
races are major events in Rio, and boxing and 
wrestling draw enthusiasts everywhere. 

Most of these spectator and participant sports 
—plus such activities as deep-sea fishing, cock- 
fights, the Basque game of jai-alai—are also part 
of the recreation of the citizens of, and visitors 
to, El Salvador, 
Colombia. 

Buenos Aires, the most 


Nicaragua, Venezuela and 


populous Latin 
American city with its 3,371,000 inhabitants, and 
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capital of Argentina, second largest nation in 
South America, is considered the center for lovers 
of sports and of the arts. Parque Palermo, the 
city’s largest and most favored park, has beauti- 
ful grounds which extend over more than 90,000 
acres. Within them are walks, roads and bridle 
paths, lake gardens and an outdoor theater, as 
well as a racetrack, polo fields and a golf course. 
The area also contains the Zoological and Botan- 
ical Gardens and the grounds of the Argentine 
Rural Society. The city has several other beau- 
tiful parks as well. The federal capital, is, para- 
doxically, one of the most congested cities in Latin 
America and, at the same time, one of the most 
spacious. Many green areas near the center of 
the city and private clubs along the river shore 
provide portefios with recreation facilities ; never- 
theless, the creation of more open space in over- 
crowded sections is the aim of the city’s planners. 

Recreation is to be combined with transporta- 
tion at the ultra-modern National Airport at 
Ezeiza. Only 6,500 acres of the total 17,300 are 
devoted to the airport project. Plans for the rest 
of the area call for four huge swimming pools, 
already completed, a large children’s camp for 
youthful Argentine vacationers, and a model 
village, outfitted in every detail, for airport em- 
ployees. About three and a half million trees are 
being planted on this national playground. 

Another popular recreation place of Buenos 
Aires is a park made of reclaimed land. It offers 
gardens, restaurants, an open-air theater, roller- 
skating and dancing. In addition, since Argen- 
tineans have such a great interest in sports, the 
capital and its environs possess the usual first- 
class facilities for summer sports, but soccer and 
polo rule supreme. 


As far back as 1931 an article appeared in 
RECREATION magazine (“The Argentineans at 
Play,” by Weaver Pangburn, November issue) 
which told of the Gym and Fencing Club of 
Buenos Aires. At that time, the club was fifty 
years old and had 20,000 members. Its initiation 
fee was eight dollars and fifteen cents and annual 
dues were twenty dollars. For this, members 
could make use of its three buildings, located at 
strategic points in the city, and its huge acreage 
of playing fields for soccer, rugby, hockey, tennis, 
basketball, children’s play and other activities. Mr. 
Pangburn wrote: “To give examples of the play 
space provided, there are twenty tennis courts, 
seven basketball courts and ten fields for soccer 
and rugby, plus two outdoor swimming pools, a 
roller-skating rink, a large gymnasium, one of the 
best medical offices in South America, electric 
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reducing apparatus, and five courts for pelota and 
sare — Spanish games. The club admits persons 
of all ages and both sexes. Consequently, many 
of its activities are family affairs.” 

Although sports have played a tremendous part 
in the recreation lives of our neighbors to the 
South, they have other interests as well — the 
arts, music, dancing, drama and other cultural 
and educational activities. 

Plays, concerts, folk-dance programs, puppet 
shows are scheduled on enumerable occasions. 
Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, has a wealth of fine 
museums and cultural institutions. A_ brilliant 
opera season runs each year from March through 
August at the Municipal Theater, where Tos- 
canini first won acclaim as a conductor. A favorite 
social affair of Caracas, capital of Venezuela, is 
the Sunday morning band concert in the plaza. 
In the Argentine, orchestral, operatic, and ballet 
performances of folklore music of the provinces, 
showing both Spanish and Indian influences, and 
the tango are very popular. In Buenos Aires, 
concerts are presented by such musical organiza- 
tions as the Wagnerian Association and the Phil- 
harmonic and Symphonic Societies, the major 
concert season running from May through 
August. Classical and modern music is particu- 
larly loved in Chile, and concerts are given not 
only in the theaters and opera houses, but also 
in the schools as part of the children’s education. 
Music from other countries has added a cosmo- 
politan flavor to Chilean dancing. 


Religious life and religious events are also an 
important aspect of recreation in both the large 
and small cities of Pan American countries. The 
religious fiestas of a Saint’s Day are celebrated 
with great fervor and at much expense and 
energy. Each Mexican village annually honors its 
patron saint with festivities, and since there are 
as many saints as there are days in the year, 
one may say it’s always fiesta time in Mexico. 


The youngsters of Pan America indulge in 
many of the activities enjoyed by their elders but, 
like boys and ‘girls everywhere, they prefer their 
own games, singing as they play and often making 
up words as they go along to suit the occasion. 
Many of their games are the same as those of 
the United States. The kite is extremely popular 
— even more so than here—and is called “el 
cometa” (the comet). When a boy wants to show 
his artistic taste, he ornaments his kite with a 
fringe of tissue paper around the bottom; and, 
if he is musical, he extends the sticks above the 
paper at the top and stretches straps of hide 
across them. In a strong breeze, this gives a 
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beautiful sound like an aeolian harp. 

In a game called “carcarone,” eggs are emptied 
of their contents through holes punched in the 
ends, then colored in gay hues and filled with 


finely chopped gilt and colored paper, or with 


flour or very small bits of spiced candy. Young 
children go about the streets or to the homes of 
their friends with these eggs concealed in their 
pockets. At unexpected moments, they smash 
them in the hands of each other. 

Children may also avail themselves of the many 
games and activities planned for them in the parks 
and on the playgrounds of their cities and towns. 
The Department of Commerce of Latin America 
reports that, so far as known, the first playground 
with imported equipment was established in 
Mexico City in 1921. Equipment valued at about 
$8,000 was installed in a central park as the gift 
of the American colony. In 1928, the local Rotary 
Clubs in Mexico began giving special attention to 
the playground movement. Recreation grounds 
were planned by them for Tampico, San Luis 
Potosi and Piedras Negras, Coahuila. In 1929, 
another report stated that the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Education was starting to introduce phys- 
ical exercise and sports into the schools of Mexico. 
It was proposed that athletic fields be established 
in at least one thousand small towns during the 


course of the year, in cooperation with local au- 


thorities. It was understood that an attempt would 
then be made to establish a thousand fields annu- 
ally, with the typical American sports of football, 
baseball, basketball and volleyball encouraged. 
The parks and playgrounds of Sao Paulo City, 
Brazil, have been part of the program for beau- 
tifying it for many years. In addition to those in 
the residential districts, the largest and best 


equipped parks and playgrounds have been 
planned for the factory sections, where they can 
benefit the children of poorer classes. They are 
rained assistants and are open to 
ree to twelve years of age. Daily 
ranged from 150 at the smallest 
parks to 1,000 at the largest. When the munici- 


in charge of 
children from 
attendance has 


pality decided to create playgrounds, it found it 
necessary, before all, to modify the idea existing 
with the. majority of its population that play- 
grounds are fields with shelters, porches and play- 
ground apparatus where children play. To estab- 
lish a truer conception, it decided to define play- 
grounds as public parks where, through super- 
vised recreation, children are educated — giving 
the program at the same time all the necessary 

Educational and recreational 
Sao Paulo playgrounds include 


social assistancé 
activities on the 
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Panagra 


Chilean seashores are utilized for swimming, boating 
and sailing. Above, Torpederas Beach at Valparaiso. 


gymnastics, games, pageants, tournaments, con- 
tests, clubs, music, singing, modeling, drawing, 
handcrafts, trips, festivals and the provision of 
library facilities. However, the essential charac- 
teristic of the playgrounds has been the social 
assistance — medical, dental and nutritional — 
the municipality affords children of the slums. 

The park equipment of Sao Paulo includes a 
grassy lawn, a shelter with rooms for instructors 
and the doctor and having showers and lavatories, 
and a small tank and fountain for paddling. Also 
among the outdoor equipment are swings, see- 
saws, slides, turnabouts, and sandboxes. Games 
are taught, and teams have been organized for 
competition with other parks and schools. 

Bogota, Colombia, made news in 1948 with the 
organization of its first modern playground. It is 
a gift from a professor of the University of Cali- 
fornia and will be used as a model for other play- 
grounds which Colombia plans to build. 

Other Pan American countries boast several 
playgrounds and parks; some, like Bogota, are 
just starting to build; some, unfortunately, are 
still unable to realize the importance of recreation 
for all the people. But, on the whole, the trend 
is good and in the right direction. Within the 
past few years, an ever-increasing number of 
cities, towns and villages have not only been 
awakening to the recreation needs of their peo- 
ple, but have been taking concrete steps to im- 
prove the leisure-time opportunities for their 
young and old, rich and poor. 
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LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


Everything Required by 
Beginners * Advanced Hobbyists 
And Professional Craftsmen 


Crafts Instructors who depend upon Larson Leather- 
craft headquarters for supplies, tools and instruction 
manuals have learned by experience that they have 
solved their three big problems of Variety, Quality 
and Delivery 


Our stock of leathercraft kits, tools, supplies, mod- 
erate priced tooling leathers and top quality calfskins 
is the most complete in America, ranging from begin- 
ners’ kits of ready-cut projects requiring no experi- 
ence or tools, to materials and equipment to meet the 
needs of the most exacting advanced hobbyist and 
professional craftsman. We handle only the best 
quality, and make prompt shipments, in most cases 
the same day your order is received. 


Send today for FREE 24-page illustrated catalog of 
materials and instructions for making Link Belts, 
Moccasins, Billfolds, Camp Purses, Comb Cases, Key 
Cases, Riding Crops, Gloves, Toy Animals and many 
other items. Complete line of supplies and tools 
included 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
J. C. LARSON CO. 


820 SO. TRIPP AVE. DEPT. 107 CHICAGO 24, ILL. 














RECREATION LEADERS! 


Are you familiar with the 
services and publications 
of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, & Recreation? 


JOIN 18,000 PROFESSIONAL 


RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH 


COLLEAGUES 


Write for 
Brochure describing association and 


Order blank of special publications 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 























CLIMBING GYM No. 6-8 


This is only one of many designs and sizes. 
Hot galvanized steel throughout. Designed 
for rigidity and durability. Exceptionally free 
from rough joints or projections of any kind. 











Recreation Equipment 
Company 


Anderson, Indiana 
offers 


Complete Lines of Playground, 
Swimming Pool and Basketball 
Equipment, Also Bicycle Racks 


For The Playground: 
Swings, slides, merry-go-rounds, climb- 
ing devices, see-saw outfits, gymnasium 
combinations, etc. 


For The Swimming Pool: 


Ladders, diving board outfits, slides, life 
guard chairs, pool cleaning equipment, 
etc. 


Write for free catalog 
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Recent 
Developments 
in Several 


Countries 


GERMANY 


since the war has been exceedingly limited and, 


The recreation program in Germany 


owing to economic conditions, a large portion of 
the population cannot enjoy opportunities for 
attractive forms of recreation. Provision for 
public recreation in the way of playgrounds, com- 
munity centers, sports areas and parks is re- 
stricted to a few large cities. Available sports 
areas and gymnasiums are controlled primarily 
by private sports clubs in which political influence 
and commercialism play a large part. 

The Office of the U 
Germany has taken the lead in helping to develop 
recreation opportunities on a democratic basis; 
and athletic and sports programs for both sexes 
are expanding. To meet the crucial need for 
democratically-trained leaders, a college for train- 
was established; training con- 
ferences for youth committees have been held; 


. S. High Commissioner for 


ing sports leaders 


and leadership training schools and camp demon- 
stration programs have been carried on. German 
leaders have been sent to the United States for 
training and observation of methods and programs 
provided by public and private recreation agencies. 

Membership in organized youth groups, en- 
couraged through the formation of community 


councils and youth committees, has increased 


rapidly. In April 1949, 10,690 youth groups with 
a total of 1,378,800 members were reported in 
the American zone. In addition, 933 youth 


centers and 107 \ 
most of the youth agencies conducted one or more 


outh hostels were reported, and 
summer camps for their members. 
GREAT BRITAIN Non-governmental agencies 
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continue to play an important part in the promo- 
tion and provision of recreation in Great Britain, 
One of these, The National Playing Fields 
Association, since its foundation in 1925, has 
spent approximately 500,000 pounds raised by 
public subscription in grants which have helped 
secure 1,200 football pitches, 650 cricket pitches, 
goo tennis courts, 190 bowling greens, 263 rec- 
reation centers and 760 children’s playgrounds, 
among others.* The association strives to ensure 
the acquisition, layout and construction of ade- 
quate playing fields and the provision of chil- 
dren’s playgrounds; protects existing fields from 
appropriation for other purposes; publicizes and 
helps make effective the government grants sys- 
tem; and gives expert advice on layout, main- 
tenance and legal problems. 

The Central Council of Physical Recreation—on 
which are represented 190 national associations, 
including the governing bodies of sport and volun- 
tary youth organizations — is another agency 
which promotes physical recreation. It serves as 
a central source of information, issues publica- 
tions, conducts training centers for leaders and 
coaches, offers advisory services to its member 
organizations, and initiates experiments designed 
to encourage more people to take part. The list 
of member organizations indicates the wide 
variety of auspices under which various forms of 
recreation, particularly sports, are carried on in 
Great Britain. 

The National Council of Social Service, repre- 
senting a different type of recreation interest, has 
promoted community centers and associations 
through its publications and services. The Na- 
tional Federation of Community Associations re- 
ported a total of 350 centers in 1949, in spite of 
the difficulty in providing premises in which to 
house the activities. Some school buildings are in 
use as centers, but “the federation remains con- 
vinced that a separate building is the ideal,” 
preferably with two halls, a common room, kitch- 
en, general meeting rooms and special. facilities, 
such as a gymnasium, workshop, music room or 
billiard room. 


INDIA 
been formed since the end of the Second World 
War and patterned, in part, after the National 


An India Recreation Association has 


Recreation Association. It receives some govern- 
ment subsidy, but is largely supported by contri- 
butions from several trust funds. A number of 
Indian cities have established recreation depart- 
ments, and in several others recreation is con- 





*These figures are quoted from Playing Fields, October, 1949. 
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Children at 
play. Typi- 
cal scene in 


Bombay, India. 


Government of India Information Services 


ducted as a phase of the local health service. 
Special attention is given to the most underprivi- 
leged neighborhoods, but it is increasingly recog- 
nized that recreation should be for all the people. 

The educational program launched by the 
Indian Government proposes a national youth 
movement to provide recreative and social activi- 
ties, a library for every village, Scout organiza- 
tions in all schools, the fostering of artistic and 
cultural activities, and a central training college 
of physical education for play and recreation 
leaders. Interest is growing in the wider use of 
the school plant for community recreation. All- 
India and provincial physical education con- 
ferences have considered problems related to rec- 
reation facilities and programs, especially sports. 
The Madras Government has appointed and 
trained more than fifty leaders to organize rec- 
reation programs in the rural areas. 


JAPAN Since the revival of the Japan Recrea- 
tion Association following the war, the recreation 
movement has been making steady progress in 
this country. By January 1950, sixteen units had 
been organized in different prefectures, and no 
less than 100 groups in cities with branches of the 
association. The Third National Recreation Con- 
gress, to be held in July of this year, will be 
devoted to group and sectional conferences, lec- 
tures, study reports, demonstrations, exhibits, 
educational trips and recreation activities. 

Special activities conducted by the Tokyo Rec- 
reation Association in 1949 were a kite flying 
contest attended by 1,000 children; a battledore 
and shuttlecock contest for elementary school 
girls; a girls’ celebration, with decorated dolls, 
storytelling, singing games and dramatic play; a 
boys’ celebration, attended by more than 4,000 
children, with police band, group singing, story- 
telling, games, drawing, picture and puppet show ; 
a Christmas program, with children singing 
Christmas songs, storytelling and motion pictures. 
Summer playground activities included apparatus 
instruction, games, nature study, singing games, 
day camp, music, storytelling and _ sandcraft. 
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AUSTRALIA Playground associations and other 
private agencies in a few cities have attempted for 
years to develop public interest in community rec- 
reation. Playground programs for children have 
been conducted during the summer months and 
parks and other recreation areas have been pro- 
vided in a number of cities, but relatively little 
has been done by municipal authorities to provide 
recreation for all the people. Federal and state 
funds are made available for playground leader- 
ship, training courses for recreation leaders, 
school camping and youth services. The Com- 
monwealth Council for National Fitness, which 
administers the Commonwealth funds, is the cen- 
tral agency for the promotion of physical rec- 
reation and coordinates state and local recreation 
efforts. State and local fitness councils have been 
established throughout the Commonwealth. Their 
first responsibility in the field of playground de- 
velopment is “to bring before local government 
authorities and voluntary groups the strong need 
which exists in the community for fully staffed 
and adequately equipped playgrounds.” Marked 
progress has been made since the war in the de- 





Australian News and Information Bureau 


Blind men play form of interstate football in Aus- 
tralia. Ball is wicker; bell inside tells position. 


velopment of community centers, youth hostels, 
camps and training centers for recreation leaders. 

The Recreation and Leadership Movement, 
established in 1933, has contributed to the provi- 
sion of better recreation opportunities for the 
people of Australia by cultivating a public opinion 
favorable to recreation through public conferences 
and an annual summer school. 


BELGIUM The Belgium Government is promot- 
ing community recreation through subsidies ad- 


ministered by the Ministry of Public Health. It 
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With the Stars... 


With the stars of sports, modern fea- 
tures of construction in the equip- 
ment they use are of the utmost im- 
portance. That’s why so many of 
them use and recommend Wilson. 

The famous Wilson Advisory Staff, 
whose members help design, test 
and use Wilson equipment is another 
reason why so many outstanding 
sports stars prefer Wilson. Golf 
champions Sam Snead, Cary Mid- 
dlecoff, Lloyd Mangrum, Gene Sara- 
zen, Patty Berg and Babe Didrikson 
—tennis champions Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, Bobby Riggs and Alice 
Marble—diamond stars Ted Wil- 
liams and Bob Feller— gridiron head- 
liners Johnny Lujack, Charlie Trippi 
and Paul Christman are among the 
stars who make up this great staff of 
experts. Play the equipment of cham- 
pions—Wilson—and you can be sure 
you're playing equipment that can- 
not be surpassed. 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., INC. 
Branch off isan hth, Gans Riad 


(4 y of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 








IT’S 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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meets sixty per cent of the cost to cities and 
towns of creating playgrounds, athletic fields, 
camping areas, youth hostels, swimming pools, 
gymnasiums and other facilities, and grants an 
annual subsidy for their operation. The ministry 
not only allocates the funds, but offers to muni- 
cipalities advisory service on the planning, con- 
struction, operation, maintenance and organization 
of their facilities and programs. The federations of 
physical education, sports and outdoor activities, 
which comprise about 5,000 societies, also receive 
an annual subsidy from the government. 


Report on Graduate Study 


5 padinatge of the National Conference on 
Graduate Study in Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation—which recently 
convened at the Pere Marquette State Park in 
Illinois—is now available. Priced at one dollar a 
copy, it may be secured from the Athletic Insti- 
tute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Thirty-six official delegates, eight consultants 
and two Canadian observers attended almost two 
weeks of meetings to consider pressing problems 
relating to graduate study. Similar to the under- 
graduate conference held at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, in 1948, the graduate conference brought 
together leaders from the college training curricu- 
lums and from the park and recreation fields. 
Among the fifteen national sponsoring organiza- 
tions were the American Recreation Society, the 
National Institute of Park Executives and the 
National Recreation Association. 

The two reports—one from the 1950 national 
conference on graduate study, and the other from 
the 1948 conference on undergraduate training— 
provide a helpful basis from which to work in 
improving the recreation training conducted by 
colleges and universities. 

These institutions of learning will find the re- 
ports helpful in evaluating their recreation train- 
ing curriculums. Recreation departments and 
agencies employing personnel will do well to re- 
cruit from those schools which are applying these 
suggested principles and standards. Colleges 
should also make it possible for their recreation 
instructors to keep close to the field by attending 
and participating in the National Recreation Con- 
gresses and in other important training and rec- 
reation conferences. 
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Japan 
hecreation Congress 


The next National Recreation Congress of 


Japan is to be held in Sapporo, Hokkaido, in the 
northern part of that country, from July 20 to 24, 


1950. The Honorable Hiroshi Takada, member 
of the House of Councillors,* who is now in this 
country, brings an urgent message from the Japan 
Recreation Association stating that it is its sin- 
cere hope that our own National Recreation 
Association can be represented at that meeting. 

Soichi Saito, president of the Japan association 
writes: ‘“\Ve owe a debt of gratitude to your com- 
mittee for giving us constant encouragement and 
assistance would deem it a great honor if you 


could send delegates to this congress during the 
summer. 
\ 


Therefore, the NRA seriously desires to hear of 


any recreation friends who may be planning to 


visit Japan during this time. Please notify Tom 
Rivers as quickly as possible. 


*See page 88, May issue of RECREATION. 
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for catalog, address: 
Dept. R, W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
1600 E. 25th St. 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


























RYAN’S PLAYGROUND 
DRY LINE MARKERS 
FOOTBALL . . . SOCCER 


FALL PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 


ACCLAIMED AT THE C. R. S. 
AT SANTA BARBARA 


Force Feed—lInstant Shutoff 
Easy to operate and fill 

Holds one 50% Sack—No muss 
No Brushes or Screens to clog 
SAVES TIME 


ELIMINATES 

1. Wet Mixture 

2. Mussy Washing 

3. Material Waste 
Send to Dept. G 
for booklet on 

Three other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIFORNIA 
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TENNIS NETS 


ALL SPORT NETS 


The reliable headquarters 
for ALL NETS is 


W. A. AUGUR, Inc. 


35 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 


























TROPHIES - MEDALS - PLAQUES 


Ideal Awards for Individual and 
Team Events. 


e SERVICE 

e SELECTION 

e SATISFACTION 
Prompt Delivery On All Items. 





Send for Free Catalog. 


32 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 











METALS for 
HANDICRAFT 


ALUMINUM « BRASS 
COPPER 


ow 





CIRCLES *« TOOLING SHEET 
FLAT SHEET * BRACELET BLANKS 
WIRE « ROD « TUBE « ANGLES 

FASTENINGS 


ow 


Metal-craft Manual « Tools 


price list mailed on request ... no charge 





BRASS & COPPER SALES CO. 
2817 LacLepDE AVENUE 
Sr. Louis 3, Mo. 
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International Labor Organization Meets in Geneva 


@ [HE FIRST MEETING of experts of the Correspondence Committee on Recreation* 
of the International Labor Organization was held in Geneva from October 31st 
to November 3rd, 1949. Sixteen experts and advisors attended from the following 
twelve countries: Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, France, Greece, India, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States. The 
United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion and the World Health Organization were also represented at the meeting. 

The International Labor Office had submitted two reports to serve as a basis 
for the committee’s discussion. The first reviewed the activities of the I.L.O. in the 
field of workers’ recreation; the second dealt with facilities for young workers’ 
leisure time and holidays. 

In opening the meeting, Jef Rens, Assistant Director-General of the I.L.O,, 
emphasized the growing interest all over the world in the organization of facilities 
for recreation. Dr. Harold D. Meyer, Professor of Sociology at the University of 
North Carolina, who was elected chairman, pointed out that recreation and facilities 
for leisure-time activities could make a genuine contribution to the development of 
satisfactory international relations and lasting peace. He characterized recreation 





as “a lively springboard to international goodwill.” 


General Discussion—Several committee mem- 
bers described the position of their respective 
countries with regard to important problems con- 
cerning workers’ recreation. It was emphasized 
that all organization activities in the field of rec- 
reation should respect the complete freedom of 
the individual. “The role of the state consisted 
of coordinating, stimulating and supporting the 
organization of recreation facilities while main- 
taining control of any financial support it may 
have given.” 

In its resolution, the committee considered that 
recreation is a basic universal desire and a neces- 
sity of human life, and that the organization of 
recreational activities should be closely coordi- 
nated in programs of health, education and wel- 
fare of the workers. It should further be directed 
toward the development of family life. 

Special interest was attached to the question of 
popular travel, and support was given the idea of 
creating, under the auspices of the I.L.O., an in- 
formation center on recreation and leisure-time 
activities. The committee asked the I.L.O. to 
study the following questions with a view to their 
inclusion in the agenda of future meetings: rec- 
reation for rural and industrial workers; the edu- 
cation of workers with regard to their cultural 
and vocational training; training of organizers 
and recreation leaders; popular travel, especially 
on an international basis ; organization of national 
and international festivals of the arts; promotion 
of games and sports on a national and inter- 
national basis; promotion of recreation facilities 
and activities which may aid in the prevention of 
illness, especially industrial diseases. 





*Howard Braucher, president of the NRA, was serving as a mem- 
ber of this committee at the time of his death in 1949. 
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Recreation for Young Workers—During the 
meeting, a special working group considered the 
report concerning facilities for the leisure-time 
activities of young persons, including holiday 
camps for young workers. The committee, in a 
resolution, emphasized that beneficial utilization 
of leisure time of youth depends upon favorable 
conditions of work and life, liberty of the individ- 
ual, and adequate leadership by qualified persons. 

It further declared that public authorities should 
provide adequate accommodations and facilities, 
particularly when cities or towns are being 
planned or reconstructed, and encourage organiza- 
tions providing for leisure-time activities of young 
persons; that maximum advantage should be 
taken of the exchange of information between 
countries; that attention should be given to the 
needs of special groups of young persons, such 
as the unemployed, rural workers, domestic 
workers; and that young workers should take 
part in programs designed for all young persons. 

It was proposed that leisure programs for 
youth might include hobbies, handcrafts, reading 
and use of libraries, indoor and outdoor group 
games, folk and social dancing, gymnastics and 
sports, music, group singing, dramatics, painting, 
modeling, gardening, care of pets, hiking, camp- 
ing, study circles, conferences, discussions, guided 
tours, excursions, the cinema, radio, recorded 
music and the press, holiday camps, youth hostels, 
rest homes, and community projects designed to 
enable young persons to contribute to community 
welfare. 


Note: The preceding report is adapted from “First 
Meeting of Experts of the Recreation Committee,” from 
the February, 1940 issue of Industry and Labor. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
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no. 38 combination 


Varied as a 3-ring circus—yet oh! so compact and so economical! 
That’s the Porter No. 38 Combination—a playground unit that 
packs six different kinds of funful, healthful recreation into a 
ground area of only 20 x 30 feet! Just look at the variety— 
Two Standard See-Saws, one Horizontal Bar, two Swings, a 
pair of Flying Rings, one Trapeze and one 16-ft. Porter 
Safety Slide—plus the sturdy 10-ft. steel frame that is galva- 
) nized inside and out and held rigidly together with Tested Mal- 
leable Iron fittings of exclusive Porter design. Write today 
for the surprisingly low price, and complete specifications. 


write for illustrated bulletin on Porter’s 1950 
streamlined line that will save you money... . time! 


~, 


Hem CE. CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING P 





» * 
Exclusive MAKERS OF THE worLD-FAmous JUNGGLEGYM (Ctimainc | 
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NEW 





Available to park and recreation people 
on loan basis, without charge, 


RECREATION FILM 


RELEASED 


— WHO HAVE been asking about General 
Electric's new film—‘“‘A Chance to Play’— 


which has beet duced by the March of Time 
with the technical direction of the National Rec- 
reation Association, will be delighted to know 


| 


that it is now available. This new addition to GE’s 
More Power to America sound motion picture 
series is designed issist civic leaders in demon- 
strating to their communities the urgent need to 
provide proper recreation facilities. It effectively 
dramatizes the that recreation is everybody’s 
business. 

The twenty-minute black and white docu- 
mentary film is one of five components of the 
General Electric’s Outdgor Recreation MPA pro- 
gram kit.* This also contains literature to assist 
in planning for community and industrial recrea- 
tion programs. A thirty-six-page manual, “Rec- 
reation Is Everybody's Business,” was prepared 


with the assistance of the National Recreation 


Association and is addressed to civic leaders. It 
covers such topics as: how to organize for com- 
munity recreation, how to defend the recreation 
budget, how to put the recreation plan into action, 


and how communities have conducted successful 


recreation campaigns. Included also is a biblio- 
graphy of helpful literature and tips on conducting 
successful meetings 

Another manual, “Industrial Recreation Is 
Good Business,” a twelve-page booklet addressed 
to industrial leaders, also was prepared with the 
cooperation of the National Industrial Recreation 


Association. This booklet points out the many 








*The MPA kit also is being offered at cost to communities and 
organizations that wis} mduct an intensive campaign for better 


recreation. It may be purchased at cost of reproduction—$37.00— 
and is available through the nearest General Electric sales office. 
o- 
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advantages of recreation in modern industry and 
covers such topics as: why industrial recreation 
pays off, how to get a recreation program started, 
what such a program should include, and the im- 
portance of floodlighting in industrial recreation. 

Also included in the MPA kit is a “Manual of 
Floodlighting Plans,’ covering techniques of 
illuminating a wide range of outdoor sports areas 
and bringing home to the individual citizen the 
need for better recreation. Audience handouts are 
furnished for use with the motion pictures. 

“A Chance to Play” documents the benefits of 
more play time and better recreation facilities, 
pointing out that in the majority of communities 
throughout the United States today recreation 
facilities are woefully lacking, and thousands of 
youngsters are forced to seek amusement in the 
streets. As a result, in a single year, more than 
50,000 children have been injured in street acci- 
dents, 200 of which proved to be fatalities. 

Documentary facts in the manuals point out that 
in a Minnesota community the safety committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce marked the location 
of each street accident by a dot on a map. The 
committee was struck by the appearance of a 
number of practically spotless areas. An investi- 
gation revealed that the center of each accident- 
free area was usually the location of a playground. 

In New York City, 12,271 children were killed 
or injured by street accidents in 1933. By 1935, 
after the playground system had been doubled, 
street accidents dropped thirty-one per cent — to 
less than 8,500. New York City continued to 
expand its playgrounds and, by 1939, street acci- 
dents involving children had dropped another ten 
per cent. 
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Scene locations for ‘““A Chance to Play” ex- 
tended from New England to California. 
Throughout the country, producers of the film 
found progressive municipalities accepting the 
fact that recreation is an essential part of com- 
munity life, ranking in importance with public 
health and education. Civic leaders and officials 
of cities and towns of every size were reappraising 
the outdoor recreation needs of their communi- 
ties. However, the film states that of the more 
than 16,000 United States municipalities, only 
2,500 support organized recreation services and 
only one-eighth of the nation’s recreation workers 
are employed full-time the year round. 

The film illustrates the fact that the unsuper- 
vised teen-ager today quickly acquires the free- 
and-easy habits which often lead to delinquency. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation reports that 
over a ten-year period arrests have increased near- 
ly fifty per cent, and that the majority of the 
crimes were committed by those twenty-one years 
of age and younger. 

The fact that recreation counteracts delinquency 
and crime is shown in the manual “Recreation Is 
Everybody's Lusiness,” and interesting statistics 
are quoted. These have been secured through the 
National Recreation Association. 

Though recreation alone will not prevent de- 
linquency, the kit material émphasizes that it 
assists and maintains the moral and _ physical 
health of the community. For example, during 
World War II, some three and a half million 
young men, who might have been healthier and 
stronger—had they been provided with adequate 
recreation areas in their childhood—were rejected 
as unfit for service in the armed forces. 

However, the MPA Outdoor Recreation Pro- 
gram is not directed to the teen-age recreation 


problem alone. It brings out the fact that better 


than eleven per cent of the United States’ popu- 
lation is over sixty years of age. Thus, pro- 
gressive community planners are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the special recreation needs 
of the aging. But critical as is the recreation prob- 
lem for all other segments of the population in 
this country, it is even more serious for the na- 
tion’s fifty-eight million working men and women 
who cannot take advantage of the facilities which 
most recreation centers offer only during day- 
light hours. The film, in a dramatic documentary 
fashion, explains to the audience that after night- 
fall the community recreation problem becomes 
more acute owing to the fact that most courts 
and playing fields are closed as night approaches. 
Thus, recognizing the urgent need for adequate 
day and night recreation facilities, civic leaders 
are shown in the film working toward a solution 
to their community problem. 

The viewpoint of large industrial companies re- 
garding the American worker in respect to rec- 
reation is also shown in many outdoor night 
scenes. The Voice of Time explains that pro- 
gressive companies today not only encourage their 
employees to participate in recreation activities, 
but often cooperate in providing and maintaining 
lighted playing fields. No matter what his job, 
the employee who has a chance to play in his 
off-hours will invariably do a better job if given 
the opportunity to build team spirit and a better 
company spirit during these recreation periods. 

The final scenes of “A Chance to Play” sum- 
marize that it is up to the American civic leaders 
to take the action necessary for sweeping im- 
provement on the recreation front, but that the 
problem of recreation in America must be solved, 
not by a single group alone, but through the ac- 
tive participation of every citizen in the land—for 
recreation is everybody's business. 





Displaced Persons in Your Community 


a DispLAcep Persons Act of 1948 author- 
ized the admission of some 205,000 displaced 
persons into the United States as immigrants for 
permanent residence. They are expected to arrive 
in this country by the fall of 1950, when the act 
expires, and are being settled in rural and urban 
communities throughout the country. 

Since their satisfactory adjustment and Ameri- 
canization is a matter of concern to everyone, the 
Displaced Persons Commission is making a spe- 
cific inquiry about those immigrants under eight- 


JUNE 1950 


een years of age. It is being directed primarily 
to public and parochial schools, social and wel- 
fare agencies and recreation departments and 
agencies in cities, communities and rural areas 
which have been most active in requesting these 
displaced persons. The survey will attempt to find 
out just how well the foreign youngsters are be- 
ing accepted by the community, whether they are 
being included in the local recreation programs, 
in which activities they are participating, and the 
answers to other such questions. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OCTOBER 2-6, 1950 


DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


Pet Ideas 

Referendum Campaigns 
Use of Volunteers 
Problem Clinic 

Arts and Crafts 
Dramatics 

County Recreation 
College Training 


Public Relations for Recreation 
Camping 

Recreation for Older People 
Television 

Recreation and Churches 

Sports and Athletics 

Recreation Personnel Standards 
State Recreation Agencies 
Recreation for Women and Girls 


In-service Training 

Graduate Training 

Aquatic Recreation 

Recreation on College Campuses 

Recreation for the Handicapped 

Problems of Lighted Areas 

Problems of Local Recreation 
Board Members 


City-school cooperation in the operation of 
recreation centers. 
Cooperative planning of indoor and outdoor 


Principles and plans for pre-school programs, 
What can the recreation leader do to promote 
mental health? ’ 


recreation facilities, 

Methods of starting, organizing and conducting 
playground activities. 

Recreation for overprivileged children. 


Community night programs for neighborhoods, 
What should be the relationship, if any, be 
tween a police department recreation pro 
gram and the municipal recreation program? 








OTHER FEATURES 


Recreation Congress Banquet—Tuesday, October 3rd 
Addresses at general sessions by national leaders 
Consultation Service—bring your problems 

Activity Sessions—social recreation, square dancing 
Tour of Cleveland; also spot tours 

Exhibits—Play Night—special group luncheons 


CONGRESS COMMITTEES 


The Recreation Congress is indebted to the following committees for help in planning the 
midcentury meeting: 


1950 Recreation Congress 
Advisory Committee 

Walter Roy 

Paul Sheeks 

Julian W. Smith 

Clarence L. Thomas 

Richard S. Westgate 


Park and Recreation Executives 


Committee 
Loyd Hathoway 

Mrs. Ruth E. Peeler 
Miss Anna S. Pherigo 
Floyd Rowe 


George W. Anger 
Charles A. Barbour 
E. Dana Caulkins 
D. B. Dyer 


George T. Kurts 
W.A. Moore 
Julian Olsen 
John Pearson 
Miss Margaret Ford J. Earl Schlupp 
Kenneth Fowell C. W. Schnake 


Hospital Conference Committee Sia Peel Meevence in Sone ae 


Dr. Edward D. Greenwood 
Miss Carolyn J. Nice W.H. Orion 


Industrial Recreation Conference 
Committee 


E. T. Mitchell 
William T. Prichard 


Rural Recreation Conference 
Committee 


Stewart G. Case Dr. E. J. Niederfrank 
F.L. McReynolds Mrs. Gertrude S. Sanford 


R. M. Corll 


Oskar Frowein 
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OUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


FIRST IN SOFTBALL AS IN BASEBALL 








The 1950 Louisville Slugger line of 
nineteen softball bat models meets 
the requirements of every softball 
player. 





Full color catalogs of 1950 Louisville Slugger 
Bats for Softball and Baseball, and the 1950 
Louisville Grand Slam Golf catalog will be 
sent free on request. Address Dept. R. 
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J. B. Williams 


S WE GO to press, news has regretfully been 
received of the death of James B. Williams 
learwater, Florida. Mr. Williams 


on May 12 in Clear 
was a staff member of the National Recreation 
Association f 


yr many years, faithfully serving rec- 


reation interests in the field until his retirement 
on October 1, 1948. In the capacity of staff mem- 
ber, he was one of those who worked closely with 


the Federal Government on behalf of the associa- 
tion. Of this service he said in retrospect: “I 


shall always have vividly in mind my almost eight 


years of continuous service with the National 
Park Service of the United States Department of 
Interior, ‘on lo from the association. There 
was a growing conviction, on the part of the asso- 
ciation, of the important share that the Federal 
Government should have in the public recreation 
movement. Here is another example of how the 


association was willing to adapt its program to 


help interpret the demonstrated principles of the 

recreation prog! 
From the 

of a pioneering nature. As a young man, firmly 


beginning, his work had been 
convinced that public responsibility in the social 
work field was becoming more important, he ac- 
of director of the Public Wel- 
Los Angeles. Soon, thereafter, 


cepted the posit 
fare Department 
World War 


tation from 


rted and with it came an invi- 
tional Recreation Association 
to join the st its War Camp Community 
Service. Late! Williams was loaned to the 
War Depart 
Activities and be e one of its directors. While, 


Commission on Training Camp 


as a volunteer had always taken part in the 





ATTENTION CAMP DIRECTORS 


Link Belts made from hy-grade 
LEATHER 





Doz. $5.40 Gr. $58.40 


Drop us a card requesting our latest booklet 


illustrating our leather projects. 


AUBURN LEATHER PRODUCTS 


25 Paul Street, Auburn, N. Y. 














inauguration of community recreation services, 
these two responsibilities presented his first op- 
portunities to work officially in the recreation 
field on both a private and public basis. After the 
war, he became district representative of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association in the southeast. 

On the eve of his retirement, he wrote: 

7 From time to time, opportunities have 
come to me to re-enter the public welfare field, 
and attractive offers, at larger salaries, have been 
presented in the Community Chest movement. 
For a period of eight months, when | was on 
leave of absence from the association, I did act as 
organizer and executive of the Community Chest 
of Jacksonville, Florida, and was asked to remain 
permanently. However, my experience on the 
staff of the association had developed within me 
a very strong attachment to its work and a reali- 
zation of its significance, and I therefore declined 


all such offers.” 








CUSTOM BUILT 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





EKDAHL TRAVEL CLIMB 


CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT 


P. O. 474 HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
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RECREATION 


is one of the fields in which 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship 
of Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known 
authority on Extracurricular Activities, 
this monthly magazine promotes the fol- 


lowing interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student functions. 
ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE 
DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS—ldeas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 





Both sides of the current high school debate question. 


Subscription Price $3 Ol) Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Enjoying Leisure Time 
William C. Menninger, M.D. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago. $.60 each; 15 or more, 
$.50 each; 100 or more, $.35 each; 1000 or 
more, $.25 each. 


ee tle LEADERS who had the opportunity 
to hear Dr. Menninger’s presentation on rec- 
reation and mental health at the Omaha Recre- 
ation Congress are familiar with his broad under- 
standing of the value of recreation in maintaining 
mental health and emotional stability, also his 
ability to present his ideas effectively and in- 
terestingly. Enjoying Leisure Time, written for 
young people in attractive language, discusses 
how to organize leisure time to get the most out 
of it; how to plan recreation to meet individual 
needs; and how to start a hobby. It discusses 
also the value of hobbies as a source of emotional 
security. This is an effective booklet for youth 
leaders as well as for youth. An Instructor’s 
Guide is available free with quantity orders. 


Chance to Belong 


Duane Robinson. The Woman’s Press, New 
York. $5.00. 


HIS IS THE dramatic story of how a city 

tackled the problem of youth gangs — of the 
Los Angeles Youth Project created following the 
“zoot-suit” riots in 1943. The objectives of this 
unique experiment included the provision of youth 
services in neglected areas to both teen-age boys 
and girls, with emphasis on intercultural activi- 
ties. The project was based on cooperative plan- 
ning and action by youth-serving agencies, rather 
than on mere expansion of each agency’s own 
program and personnel, and was distinctive be- 
cause of this cooperativeness. The board of edu- 
cation and the recreation and park departments 
participated. 

This objective report includes some specific 
examples of typical services developed, although 
its emphasis is on the administrative aspects of 
the project, rather than on recording case histories 
of youth groups, illustrating closely knit neigh- 
borhood planning. 
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New Publications 


Covering the 
Leisure Time Field 


Exploring Our National Parks 
and Monuments 


Devereux Butcher. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $3.50. 


M* DEVEREUX HAS prepared an extremely 
attractive and helpful guide to our national 
parks and monuments. It contains more than 
two hundred illustrations and two full-page maps 
showing the locations of all these areas. A com- 
plete description is given of each park and monu- 
ment, with full information on recreation facili- 
ties, guest accommodations and on how to reach 
each park by rail, bus or automobile. This book 
will enable visitors to enjoy the parks to the full 
and assist vacationers to plan trips intelligently. 








Officers and Directors of the 


National Recreation Association 


OFFICERS 
OTTO T. MALLERY, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
REV. PAUL MOORE, JR., First Vice-President 
MRS. OGDEN L. MILLS, Second Vice-President 
SUSAN M. LEE, Third Vice-President and Secretary of the Board 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE, Treasurer 
GUSTAVUS T. KIRBY, Treasurer Emeritus 
JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, Secretary and Executive Director 


DIRECTORS 
F. W. H. ADAMS, New York, N. Y. 
F. GREGG BEMIS, Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ROBERT WoOoDs BLISS, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. ARTHUR G. CUMMER, Jacksonville, Fla. 
WILLIAM H. DAvis, New York, N. Y. 
HARRY P. DAVISON, New York, N. Y. 
ROBERT GARRETT, Baltimore, Md. 
ROBERT GRANT, 3rd, Jericho, L. I., N. Y. 
AUSTIN E. GRIFFITHS, Seattle, Wash. 
MRS. NORMAN HARROWER, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mrs. CHARLES V. HICKOX, Michigan City, Ind. 
Mrs. JOHN D. JAMESON, Bellport, L. I., N. Y. 
SUSAN M. LEE, New York, N. Y. 
Otto T. MALLERY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CARL E. MILLIKEN, Augusta, Me. 
Mrs. OGDEN L. MILLS, Woodbury, N. Y. 
REV. PAUL MOORE, JR., Jersey City, N. J. 
JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, New York, N. Y. 
SIGMUND STERN, San Francisco, Calif. 
GRANT TITSWORTH, Noroton, Conn. 
J. C. WALSH, New York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK M. WARBURG, New York, N. Y. 
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R tion Training Institute 
(Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and local recreation departments.) 
June, July and August, 1950 
HELEN DAUNCEY  “*Lexington, Kentucky Miss Anna S. Pherigo, Superintendent of Parks and 
det Wiereaniinns June 5-9 Recreation, Gratz Park 
SPocidl ACC allO - - = - e - . 
*Greenville, South Carolina H. F. A. Lange, Director, Parks and Playgrounds, 100 
June 12-16 East Park Avenue 
*Pottstown, Pennsylvania Francis Donnon, Director, Pottstown Recreation Com- 
June 19-21 mission, Borough Hall 
*Brandon, Vermont Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, State Recreation Board, State 
June 23-27 Capitol, Montpelier 
*Jamestown, New York James A. Sharp, City Recreation Director, 200 East 
June 28-30 Fourth Street 
*Whitinsville, Massachussets Roscoe M. Marker, Whitinsville 
July 5-7 
Raleigh, North Carolina L. R. Harrill, State 4-H Club Leader, Agricultural Ex- 
July 24-28 tension Department, North Carolina State College 
ny, RuTH EHLERS Shepherdstown, West Virginia Dr. Oliver S. Ikenberry, President, Shepherd College 
YS July 18-21 
i Social Recreation ; 4 ' 3 : : 
Burlington, Vermont Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, State Recreation Board, State 
ely August 14-17 Capitol, Montpelier 
nal ANNE LIVINGSTON ‘*Columbus, Ohio N. J. Barack, Superintendent of Recreation, Room 124, 
lan | lt ee aatinn June 5-9 City Hall 
ips | — *Toledo, Ohio Arthur C. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety 
m- June 12-16 suilding 
1u- *Dunkirk, New York K. Hoeppner, Director of Recreation, High School 
li- June 19-23 
ch *Niagara Falls, New York Myron N. Hendrick, Director of Recreation, Bureau of 
k June 26 and 27 Parks 
0 *Westchester County, New York Miss Vivian O. Wills, Assistant Superintendent, West- 
ull June 28-30 chester County Recreation Commission, County Office 
| Building, White Plains 
a Boulder, Colorado Director of Summer Quarter, Macky 116, University of 
= August 8-22 Colorado 
MILDRED SCANLON ‘*Dubuque, Iowa Nicholas J. Sutton, Director of Recreation, Department 
‘- eae June 5-9 of Recreation 
Social Recreation cs - ° ° . ‘ . 
*Sheboygan, Wisconsin Howard R. Rich, Director of Public Recreation, 817 Jef- 
June 12-16 ferson Avenue 
*Salina, Kansas Dave A. Zook, Superintendent of Recreation, 302 City 
June 19-23 Hall Building 
State College, Mississippi R. O. Monosmith, State 4-H Club Leader, Extension 
j June 25-July 1 Service 
FRANK STAPLES *Toledo, Ohio Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, Department 
[aa June 12-16 of Public Welfare, 214 Safety Building 
, *Charlotte, North Carolina Miss Alice M, Suiter, Assistant Superintendent, Park 
June 19-23 and Recreation Commission, City Hall 
*Worcester, Massachusetts Herman S. Adams, Parks and Recreation Commission 
June 26 and 27 
*Stamford, Connecticut Edward J. Hunt, Superintendent, Board of Public Recre- 
July 6 and 7 ation, Haig Avenue 
Boulder, Colorado Director of Summer Quarter, Macky 116, University of 
July 25-August 8 Colorado 
GRACE WALKER *Morristown, New Jersey Gerald R. Griffin, Recreation Supervisor, Recreation De- 
. ; June 5-9 partment 
Creative Recreation atone" , i . , , _ , - ‘ , — 
*Elmira, New York Edgar W. Austin, Executive Secretary, Council of Social 
June 15 and 16 Agencies, Federation Building 
*Lansing, Michigan Herbert E. Kipke, Director, Board of Park Commis- 
; June 19 and 20 sioners 
*Pittsfield, Massachusetts Jackson J. Perry, Superintendent, Park and Recreation 
) June 21-23 Department, 52 School Street 
Bowie, Maryland Paul E. Huffington, State Supervisor of Colored Schools, 
June 26-30 State Department of Education, Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore 
* Special recreation leadership training courses for summer playground workers. 

















s your Community short on 


For the first time, here’s a complete program, including a 
forceful movie, how-to-do-it manuals and audience hand- 
outs—all custom-built to put punch in your community’s 
campaign for better recreation. It’s non-commercial in con- 
tent—objective in treatment. It’s the latest release in Gen- 
eral Electric’s forceful More Power to America program. 


HERE ARE THE PROGRAM’S HARD-WORKING TOOLS 


“A Chance to Play’—A documentary 16mm film produced 
by The March of Time for the General Electric Company. 
It dramatizes the need for adequate outdoor recreation 
areas for the whole community, day and night and in all 
seasons. 

“Recreation Is Everybody's Business’”—This how-to-do-it man- 
ual for civic leaders outlines the technique of running a 
successful campaign for better recreation. There are 36 
pages packed with valuable information—prepared by Gen- 
eral Electric in cooperation with the National Recreation 
Association. 

“Recreation Is Good Business’—A 16-page booklet for indus- 
trial leaders demonstrates the How, Why and Where of 
Industrial Recreation—and how it ties in with community 
recreation programs. 


“Audience Handout’—A questionnaire-type folder with a 
check-list for evaluating an individual community’s rec- 


reation facilities. 
NERAL 
‘Le 





See For Yourself! 
Here is your opportunity to get proof that this is one of the 
finest made-to-order promotion programs you have ever 
seen. 

Fill out the coupon below. We will send you the complete 
outdoor Recreation Program kit containing a print of the © 
l6mm movie “A Chance To Play”, 10 copies of the 36-page 
manual “Recreation Is Everybody’s Business”, 10 copies of 
the 12-page manual “Industrial Recreation Is Good Busi- 
ness”, and 200 copies of the audience handouts. If after 
inspecting this package you decide to use the program, 
mail us your check for $37.00—a price far below prepara- 
tion cost. If not,.,you may return the material within five 
days without cost or obligation. Order by coupon oniy. 


ELECTRIC 


451-156 





